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special research into the origins of Chinese fiction and folk 
literature. She is a native of China, educated in both the 
written and spoken Chinese language and, as she explains it, 
is more Chinese than Western in her reactions to her native 
land and its people. She has written much about China for 
American periodicals, and her first long novel of Chinese life, 
“East Wind West Wind,” is shortly to be published by John 
Day & Company, New York. 
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China in the Mirror of her Fiction 


By Peart S. Buck 


(THE complexities of modern China have given to spectators 

such a bewildering picture of inexplicable situations that 
it is no wonder we of the West have fallen into habits of 
shrugged shoulders and murmured, “Oh well, that’s China!” 
Small blame to us, either, for even those of us who elect to 
live in the country itself scarcely know from day to day what 
to believe this China is, in spite of seeing with our own eyes, 
so torn is she by the winds of the new times, yet so fraught 
through with the winds of the past. 

For one must still dig into the past to understand the China 
of today, that past where her roots lie deep, and I for one 
have chosen to put aside the past of which the Chinese them- 
selves are so proud, her religious and philosophical literature, 
and have rather peered into that mirror of her life, disre- 
garded for centuries by her scholars, the mirror of her fiction. 
It is tarnished with a thousand years of her people. In that 
mirror are the shadows, rather, the very images of emperors 
and courtiers and royal concubines, of gods and ragged priests 
and thieves and courtesans, of working people—husbands and 
wives and children. It is the procession of the Chinese people 
as they are, with their gods as they have created them, a little 
higher than themselves, yet with what human qualities of 
heart and mind! 

The root, I believe, of our confusion about China has been 
here, that we have seen her in the ice-pure pages of her wisdom 
literature. There the lonely figures of Confucius and Mencius 
and Lao-tse have passed in stately isolation and we have mar- 
velled at their clear perfection and have taken of this per- 
fection and given it to the country they loved and sought to 
form. Then we have caught glimpses of another and hetero- 
geneous China, and properly we have been bemazed. The 
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explanation is simple enough in reality: the teachings of sages 
and philosophers, put away safely into volumes and rever- 
enced devoutly by a few hermit scholars and abstractly 
through hearsay by the multitudes, is China as she sees herself 
and as she wishes the world to see her, China in her decorous 
best, China as she is quoted and above all as she likes to quote 
herself, well-regulated, emotionally disciplined, the superior 
man. It is not China; not China at least except as moral 
precept may be the part of any man, inherited from his 
fathers, a part he forgets in the stir and color and interest of 
his daily living. No, these Chinese are not these lay figures 
of cold rectitude. There is this other mirror of her fiction, 
in whose great expanse is caught and held the rich wild life of 
the nation, old and new. 

The average Chinese mind is well regulated in this at 
least; he does not, as do we less practical westerners, confuse 
at all the high, cool place where dwell his inherited ideals 
with the heat and dust and delight of his daily practice. There 
is a high wall between—the wall of Actuality. To him there 
is no necessary relation between these two worlds of theory 
and action, of what he ought to be and what he is. With pure 
aesthetic appreciation, his eyes closed, he can quote reverently 
and in trance-like detachment the sonorous teaching of the 
sages. When he opens his eyes to the sharp turning of a 
penny, he is over the wall in a twinkling into the place where 
he lives. The less educated man expresses himself in a similar 
if more concrete way by picking up from any roadside a bit 
of paper printed with the venerable characters he cannot read. 
This paper he thrusts into the cranny of a convenient wall, 
and then passes on, content with this gesture of recognition of 
the ideal. He has rescued from careless and unheeding feet 
a bit of the wisdom of the sages. Some day another man like 
himself will collect these papers out of the cranny and will 
burn them as incense before the small god in a wayside shrine 
and so fulfil his sense of duty also to the mighty dead. And 
having fulfilled, they all pass with immense zest into the 
matter of ordinary living in that world of heat and passion 
and commotion, where the clear cold air of the classics does 
not blow. This, I say, is China, and this China is mirrored 
in her fiction. 
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NTO this mirror | have been peering now for half a score 
of years with the keenest pleasure and the most unceasing 
curiosity. I have watched them walk across its face, the gods 
and the half-gods of Chou, a thousand years before Christ; 
the vigorous men of Han, spare of word and of a style “like 
horses running;” the slight and graceul figures of Lu, “a 
woman with her face half-hidden by her lute;” the lovers of 
T’ang, centering about that figure, exquisite and tragic, of 
Yang Kwei-fei; the adventurous emperors of Sung fading 
through the dying of that very spirit into the barbaric riot of 
the Mongols in the time of the Yuens. And so the pageant 
passes until the present hour when the gorgeous figures of the 
past have become the dun-hued men clothed in westernized 
garb, and tales, thinly disguised translations from western 
literature, masquerade as modern Chinese literature. 

Yesterday, having put down the last of the procession, a 
novel by an ultra-modern young novelist of the present gen- 
eration, I called up these figures again, these men and women 
of China, who have for this circle of years filled my imagina- 
tion. What do they say of themselves? 

In the first place I am impressed with the primitively 
human, almost the folk-quality, of this mass of stories and 
story material, the dimensions of centuries in breadth and 
depth. It is evident that these heroes and heroines come out 
of the people and are created for the people. This is peculiarly 
true in that scholars in China in the past definitely repudi- 
ated fiction as a form of literature, designating it as “hsiao- 
shou,” or small talk, and only in modern times under the 
influence of returned students of western literature has it been 
given a place. Old scholars scorned it, and if in their more 
human moments they wrote it, it was done under the veil of 
anonymity, and if they read it, it was done secretly. Con- 
fucius said, “Stories in themselves can have no permanent 
value,” and although he included them in his compilations 
of literature of the past, he rigidly excluded any which did 
not have a direct ethical purpose. This attitude of the Master, 
copied faithfully by the literati, barred fiction from the society 
of the learned, and like many another outcast, it took to itself 
the poor and the ignorant and the laughter and tears of the 
unlearned and became fraught with the very stuff of life. 

There is, however, many an exquisite and poignant tale, 
particularly in the early centuries, which in perfection of 
style and sensitive delicacy of thought and self-revelation 
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reveal a trained mind and hand. None but the scholar and 
thinker could have written them. But almost without ex- 
ception such tales are anonymous or written under an assumed 
name. They have been penned by famous scholars, ashamed 
to tell a story, yet compelled by some crisis of life, a love 
unrequited or lost, a disappointment of a coveted honor of 
state, the betrayal of a brother-friend, to pour out their 
sorrows for mere relief in the telling. The frigid rules of 
essay writing allowed for no such pouring out of the heart, 
and the heart must turn to the outcast form for freedom. 

Or perhaps such tales, marked by the master-touch, have 
come from the pen-brushes of statesmen seeking to rebuke a 
beloved and wayward emperor. None would dare to correct 
the Son of Heaven, but the emperors were often notably fond 
of being amused by stories and so in allegorical form novels 
were written and put into the royal hands with the hope that 
from the sorrows that followed the sins of the heroes upon 
the written page a lesson might strike into the heart divine. 


Bur the number of these tales is as nothing beside that great 
mass of story stuff of whose origin one can discover noth- 
ing except that it comes somehow out of the life of the people 


who can neither read nor write, who can only listen to the 
village story-tellers and give forth again by spoken word to 
their children the tales of magic and war and lust they hear. 
You may go into any village in China today and there they 
sit listening. ‘Thus their ancestors sat, also, a packed crowd 
of brown-skinned, blue-coated men and women of the earth, 
listening with strained faces and sober eyes to the slender 
whip of a figure in their midst. To his half-chanting voice 
and to the constant movements of his wraith-like body they 
respond as trees to the wind, weeping when he weeps, and, 
when at the unendurable moment of heart-break his eyes flash 
and he gives the sign, laughing with the tears yet upon their 
sun-dried cheeks. The tales he tells are of people like them- 
selves, inextricably mingled as they believe themselves to be, 
with the strange forces of nature which they have explained 
by gods, good and evil as men are. 

This mingling of the natural and the supernatural is very 
puzzling to the more sophisticated and ordered mind. Here 
is a nation, the oldest on the earth, having given birth to one 
of the great civilizations and some of the profoundest of 
philosophy and ethics, yet in its fiction literature maintaining 
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even to the present time a belief and interest in the super- 
natural. We say with truth that the Chinese are a people 
naturally atheistic; they are, and yet here are these centuries 
of stories filled with sayings and doings of gods and devils 
and creatures half-men, half-spirit. Gods become men, men 
become gods, animals are devil-filled, women are evil animals, 
foxes and weasels with human forms. There is an old saying, 
“When the book is not complete, the gods come in to finish it.” 

Questioning a very learned old Chinese gentleman on this 
matter one day, asking for the reason for this prevalence of 
magic and miraculous in these stories emanating from the 
people, he replied, 

“We Chinese are all afraid of spirits. Even these young 
students who in the day time shout aloud that there are no 
gods and that when we die we are altogether dust, even they 
at night fear to walk among graves. In the sunshine of the 
marketplace they believe in nothing but themselves, but in 
darkness, and alone, they fear the gods.” ‘Then he added with 
emphasis, “This is true of every Chinese.” 

“You, toor” I asked smiling. 

He settled his brass spectacles more firmly on his nose and 
fixed me with an eye. 

“T, too,” he replied with dignity. 

I am tempted to disagree with him when I think of some 
of the dapper young doctors of philosophy who are interest- 
ing and valued friends in my little circle—sceptical, it seems 
to me, to the last cell of their brains. And yet, here are these 
modern magazines filled with stories from the pens of young 
China, romantic and melancholy and deeply tinged with fear 
of the unknown. 

I am forced to explain it all by folk-mindedness. After 
all, the mass of China has been made up not of those elegant 
and cultured figures personified in her classics and in later 
times in the scattered few she has sent abroad to centers of 
western learning and government. China is the ninety per 
cent of common people, scarcely literate at all, wholly lacking 
in scientific explanations of the ruthless forces of nature which 
have held them in a continual grip of famine and war and 
flood. It has been the high civilization of the few, and even 
these few have been inevitably shadowed by the fears, super- 
stitions, and primitive emotions and imaginations of the over- 
whelming multitude. For the folk-imagination creates any- 
thing and believes all. It has the heart of a little child. The 
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dead yet live; animals and men mingle and merge, and since 
gods permeate the whole, miracle is not magic, and neither 
is impossible. 

One of the most popular of books, a collection of tales 
studied by the young for its style as well as its matter, and 
read with delight by the old, is a book which to the analytical 
western mind is, if lightly pleasing, still childish. I speak of 
the Liao Ts’ai Chih I, by Pu Lung-ling, a scholar of Shantung, 
who lived from 1630-1715. These stories for the most part— 
indeed, with few exceptions—bring in magic solutions to very 
human situations. 

Various explanations have been given for this love of the 
miraculous, the strange, and the supernatural. In answer to 
my question an eminent modern Chinese scholar said with 
what was evident discomposure: 

“Yes, it is true that there is a vast preponderance of such 
stories. I think it is because we have tried to escape from the 
hard reality of our life into romantic imagination.” 

A savor of truth is here, perhaps, but it scarcely explains 
the sturdy, picaresque romanticism of much Chinese fiction. 
A possible explanation—or is it only an ingredient?—of 
this quality I have called folk-mindedness comes from the 
Buddhist and Taoist religions, which have contributed a 
tremendous amount of material to the fiction of the country. 
Realizing the simple and untutored minds which they must 
capture if these religions were to lay hold of the people, 
priests very early put into simple story form their teachings. 
Buddhism is the source of many stories of reincarnation and 
Taoism puts daemons in every tree and stone and brook. But 
equally the people have produced such stories from the 
fertility of their own imaginations and have enlarged upon 
what has been given them. 

This permeation of the folk-mind even into the educated 
and cultured explains to the observant many of what we like 
to call the mysteries of the Oriental nature. Conceive of the 
Chinese as a creature consciously skeptical, unconsciously 
superstitious; volitionally sophisticated, unknowingly primi- 
tive and alive with the quick emotions and the intuitive fears 
of the mass. Perhaps this pervading primitive quality is but 
exhibited again in the next two characters which this faithful 
mirror reflects. I speak of love and of hate. 
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F love the stories are full. Seldom is it the love of husband 

and wife, regulated and within the bounds of organized 
social life. This recognized relation, like the classic litera- 
ture, is accepted and put into the region of duty and the ideal. 
In the past a man took without question the woman given him 
by his parents to propagate the family name. To his own 
emotional life the matter had little or no relation, unless, as 
in the few tales of pure and lovely romance, a man fell in love 
with his own wife. But this from the point of view of duty 
was scarcely to be desired, because such love might interfere 
with his dutiful regard for his parents. The Sacred Edicts 
teach that a filial son must not love his wife more than his 
parents. But duty done, men, from the emperor to the 
peasant, might love as they pleased, and out of this wild love 
grow the stories of frank passion one finds in Chinese fiction. 

Perhaps these stories cluster most richly about the period 
of T’ang, when the beautiful Yang Kwei-fei lived and ruled. 
In his love for her the emperor set an example to his subjects 
which loosed the tongue of many a village story-teller and 
galvanized even the pens of the scholars. One of the most 
touching and most exquisite is the “Story of Mei-fei”, or Me:- 
fei Chuan, by Tsau Yieh. It is the story of lovely Mei-fei, the 
emperor’s beloved until he saw the bolder beauty of Yang 
Kwei-fei. Mei-fei was of a sweet and gentle temper and had 
as well the gift of graceful verse to give her lover. When she 


‘perceived that the emperor no longer loved her, her spirit 


gave way and she faded. The emperor heard of it and sent 
her some jewels, whereupon she returned him a poem: 


My eyebrows are like dead leaves, 

I have not for days traced out their lines. 

The dust lies upon my hair and face, 

So that my cheeks are defiled by my tears. 

Since you no longer come to me, 

I have not washed my body nor smoothed my hair. 
—Why do you think jewels can comfort me? 


Many stories have been written about the struggle of these 
two women for the heart of the emperor, and at last both were 
killed in a time of disorder, Yang Kwei-fei at the height of 
her famous beauty. One sees her as she has been described 
hig before her death by Chu Ren-hoh in his Swe: T’ang 
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YANG KWEI-FEI AFTER HER BATH 


Whiter than jade, 

More shining than silver, 
Sweeter than all, her body. 

Her flowing hair breathes charm, 
Her skirt sweeps long, 

A light bodice covers her breasts. 
Standing in the breeze 

She surpasses beauty. 

Even a water lily, 

Cannot compare with her. 


Thus she died, still the beloved of the emperor, who, 
groaning, gave the sign for her death to save his own life at 
the hands of his people, infuriated with his infatuation. 

In many—in most—of the love tales passion flames un- 
ashamed and unconcealed. It is only the veneer of modern 
times that has changed at all the attitude of men and women 
toward each other. Like most folk-minded people the 
Chinese have frankly put the relation of the sexes upon sex and 
sex alone. Lust is a glory, not abnormal or out of a diseased 
imagination, but robust and with open delight in the body 
and its acts. A lover praising the moth eyebrows of his 
mistress proceeds as the next and natural step to the possession 
of her person. It is characteristic that she belongs usually to 
the less ordered class of society whose women are nothing 
loath. Descriptions of such scenes are given with an item- 
to-item clarity, shocking perhaps to the spinster mind, but to a 
lover of people, fascinating in their naivete’. 

Whether this on-the-whole healthy attitude toward sex has 
really changed in modern China is problematical. Modern 
love stories, it is true, are less robust and more pathological; 
less naive and more aping after French and Russian models. 
Certainly the old boundaries of duty and pleasure are more 
confused when young men insist as they do now-a-days that 
they wish to love first and then marry, and so sever marriage 
altogether from duty. ‘He even wants to love his wife!” an 
indignant mother cried one day in my presence and in that 
of her rebellious son whom I had taught in grammar school. 

Still, 1 am unconvinced of the depth of change. One hears, 
it is true, a great deal about the equality of the sexes. So much 
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so that I asked a pretty, bob-haired young officer in a modern 
organization: 

“Well, are you young men and women all equal now?” 

“Shall I tell you the truth?” she said after a slight pause. 

“Tf you please,” I replied. 

“Well then, we are equal—but somehow I feel after all 
that we women are only ‘flower vases’—decorations.” 

“And why do you think that?” I queried, amused, for she 
is SO very pretty. 

“We have observed that really ugly girls can scarcely ever 
pass the examinations,” she said, with lovely, troubled eyes. 


HERE is an interesting speculation: is this breaking down 

of the wall between duty and the ideal, between actuality 
and pleasure, a final step, frankly taken, in the dissolution of 
the old Chinese civilization? Certainly one of the strengths 
of that civilization was its provision for the idealizing spirit 
of man and for his craving, rioting body as well. Time alone 
can answer the question. The mirror has not revealed any- 
thing except what I have set down here, that love and lust 
are one and unashamed. 

As for hate, it is an accomplishment and ranges from the 
stern refinement of revenge for filial piety’s sake, carried out 
to the third and fourth generation, to the wanton murders of 
happy robber bands. It is a saying of which foreign senti- 
mentalists and Chinese theorists are fond, that China is a 
peace-loving country. It is true that in the classics are many 
beautiful sayings about peace, but if the people love the thing 
itself then it is only as they love all their moral precepts, 
abstractly and without the worrying notion of practice. 

The mirror tells another story. It tells of wars and feuds 
without end, not only now in these troubled modern times, 
but always. Periods of peace have been brief and restive. 
Theoretically the soldier has been placed lowest in the social 
scale because that is where he ought to be, the sages said. 
In the world of the ideal he is despicable because he is a 
destroyer. So every educated Chinese—that is, every member 
of that small group which is China’s show window to the 
world—will tell you. The mirror says, “The hero is a 
fighting man, a professional soldier, skilled with weapons, 
eager to quarrel, loving to look upon blood.” 

The skilled warrior in the old days was given a high 
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place before the emperor and recognized as an essential part 
of society. Theoretically he was lower than the civil official; 
actually he held the more authority. Among the people force 
and the ability to wield it has always brought prestige and 
admiration. In many stories a dare-devil cruelty is an attribute 
of a hero, and his acts are described with a sort of ferocious 
zest. In Swet Hu, for example, one of the most famous novels, 
one of the chief characters of the band of robbers about which 
the book is written, eats human flesh with voracious appetite. 
Other stories tell of the devouring of human hearts, a practice 
not unheard of still among the wilder mountain bands. The 
victim’s breast is slashed and the sides pressed until the quick 
heart leaps into a bowl prepared to receive it. It is thus eaten 
and is supposed to endow the eater with phenomenal qualities 
of courage. All this is told in the matter-of-fact way in which 
a cook book gives a recipe! 

One needs to give heed to the real Chinese, he who is not 
confused with the clash of conflicting civilizations, and who is 
not ashamed of anything, to get the zestful flavor of the people 
who still live outside as well as inside the stories. Said such 
an one to me after we had been discussing “The Three 
Kingdoms:” 

“This book, like so many of ours, is only a killing back and 
forth,” and then after a moment’s reflection he added, “Truly 
speaking, above all else we Chinese admire physical bravery 
and prowess in war.” 

Thus the mirror tells, the mirror of Chinese fiction. There 
is nothing there to praise or to blame. After all, one asks of 
a mirror only that it reflect the truth, and in this mirror there 
is faithfulness to the great original, the Chinese people. 
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The Canadian Grain Pool 


By Haroitp S. Patron 


OW ARDS the end of December, 1901, there assembled in 

a fanning mill in the little town of Indian Head in the 
Canadian Northwest several score of exasperated grain 
growers, led by a pioneer homesteader who today occupies 
the portfolio of Federal Minister of Agriculture. The pur- 
pose of the indignation meeting was to discuss protective 
organization with a view to making effective the right of the 
farmer, as recognized in the new Manitoba Grain Act, to 
load his grain into freight cars from his own wagons for ship- 
ment to the central market in Winnipeg, instead of being 
compelled to dispose of it through the line elevator companies 
to whom alone the Canadian Pacific Railway had agreed to 
supply cars. The formation of the Territorial Grain Growers’ 
Association, as initiated at the historic meeting at Indian 
Head, marked the first step in organized self-help among the 
grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 

Within the past three decades the Grain Growers’ Move- 
ment has evolved until today the largest business enterprise 
in the Dominion of Canada, as measured by annual turnover, 
is that owned collectively by over 133,000 prairie farmers 
under the corporate name of Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Limited, popularly known as the Canadian Wheat 
Pool. Last crop year this farmers’ selling agency marketed 
more than one-fifth of all wheat entering into international 
trade, its turnover of nearly $324,000,000 exceeding by $47,- 
000,000 the revenue of the Canadian National Railway, the 
next largest business enterprise in the Dominion. In addition 
to the annual marketing of over 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
the Canadian Wheat Pool is the owner of the world’s largest 
elevator system, comprising some 1,500 country elevators and 
a dozen huge terminal warehouses. 

The federated Canadian Wheat Pool which is now enter- 
ing upon the sixth year of its operations, stands as a co-opera- 
tive model which the wheat producers of other exporting 
countries are today more or less deliberately seeking to repro- 
duce. The spectacular emergence of the Canadian Pool has 
been heralded as something of a phenomenon. Its true 
significance can be appreciated, however, only by envisaging 
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it as the culmination of a quarter-century of strenuous and 
resourceful co-operative self-help among the grain growers 
of Western Canada. In that evolution five successive phases 
are to be distinguished. 


THE first phase, initiated by the formation of the Territorial 

Grain Growers’ Association in 1901, represented the stage 
of protective organization in which the farmers, realizing 
their helplessness and dependence as individuals in the face of 
the powerful and irresponsible combination of the railways, 
line elevator companies and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
banded themselves into provincial associations based on con- 
stituent locals, and federated through an Interprovincial 
Council. The primary efforts of these associations in the 
earlier years were directed towards securing the enactment 
and enforcement of legislation designed to insure freer access 
for farmer shippers to the central market, and to regulate the 
operations of elevators and the grading of grain in the interests 
of producers. 

The second phase is marked by the entry of farmers into 
business co-operation through the formation in 1906 of the 
Grain Growers’ Company as a farmer-owned commission 
agency with a seat on the Winnipeg Exchange. While the 
rules of the Exchange precluded the farmers’ company from 
distributing patronage dividends to shippers, the commission 
profits, which under class-conscious patronage and resourceful 
management, reached impressive proportions, were returned 
to farmer stock holders as cash dividends, or reinvested in 
expanding the company’s business. Operation on the highly 
organized Winnipeg market and early entry into the export 
business gave the young farmers’ company a competitive 
participation and experience at the seat of the Canadian grain 
trade. This was of much greater strategic and educational 
value than could be realized from the establishment of local 
independent farmers’ elevators, which were necessarily at a 
competitive disadvantage with line companies having their 
own seats on the Winnipeg Exchange and operating their 
own terminals at the Head of the Lakes. Centralized opera- 
tion has from the first been the distinctive feature of grain 
growers’ co-operative organization in Western Canada, in 
contrast to the farmers’ local elevator associations in the grain 
belt of the United States. 

The third phase arose out of the agitation of the provincial 
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Grain Growers’ Associations for public ownership and opera- 
tion of all grain elevators: country elevators to be operated 
as provincial governmental systems, and the terminal ware- 
houses by the federal authorities. In Manitoba the govern- 
ment was indeed prevailed on by the Manitoba Grain 
Growers’ Association to establish a provincial elevator system. 
After two years of operation with disastrous financial results, 
the government decided to lease the entire system to the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company, which thus became a 
farmers’ integrated line elevator company, instead of a mere 
commission agency. In Saskatchewan, and later in Alberta, 
conferences between the provincial farmers’ associations and 
their respective governments led to the adoption of a unique 
plan combining government financial aid with co-operative 
ownership and responsibility. The acts creating the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Elevator Company (1911) and the 
Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company (1913) 
provided that where a sufficient number of farmers in any 
locality applied for the establishment of a local co-operative 
elevator and subscribed for stock in the company to the extent 
of such cost, 85 per cent of the amount might be advanced by 
the provincial treasuries to the respective companies in the 
form of mortgage loans payable in twenty annual instalments. 
Under this plan, which permitted elevator construction on a 
15 per cent paid-up stock basis, and which combined local 
responsibility with centralized operation, the farmers’ co- 
operative elevator companies—launched as they were at a 
period of booming immigration and land settlement—grew 
at an astonishing rate, the Saskatchewan company in par- 
ticular showing a remarkable record of earnings and reserve 
accumulation. 


LN. 1917 the Alberta company was amalgamated with the 

pioneer Grain Growers’ Grain Company to form the 
United Grain Growers, Limited. At the end of the World 
War, the United Grain Growers and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative had become the two largest companies operating on 
the Winnipeg Exchange, handling between them 20 to 25 per 
cent annually of all grain marketed in Western Canada. 
Together they maintained country elevators at one out of 
every two grain shipping points in the Prairie Provinces, and 
controlled nearly 40 per cent of the terminal elevator capacity 
at the Head of the Lakes, while each operated important 
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export subsidiaries. Although stock holding in these com- 
panies was limited to agriculturists, and although representa- 
tion and voting at the annual meetings was on the basis of 
one delegate and one vote for each elevator local, neither con- 
cern found it practicable to carry out the further co-operative 
feature of distributing earnings on a patronage basis. 

The fourth phase belongs to the acute period of post-war 
agricultural deflation. During the war years, 1917 to 1918, 
the federally appointed Board of Grain Supervisors had fixed 
the prices of Canadian wheat, both export and domestic, the 
entire surplus being sold to the Interallied Wheat Export 
Company. In 1919, with an unusually short crop threatening 
to induce acute speculation if private trading were resumed, 
and with government grain marketing being continued both 
in the United States and Europe, the Ottawa authorities 
decided to meet the situation by creating the Canadian Wheat 
Board as a compulsory governmental pooling agency for all 
marketable wheat in the Dominion. Instead of fixing a guar- 
anteed minimum price, as Congress did in the United States, 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act provided for a scheduled 
market payment on delivery and the issue of participation 
certificates, the final payment on which worked out on a basis 
of $2.63 for No. 1 Northern, lakehead position. The disestab- 
lishment of the Board in 1929 and the resumption of private 
trading in international grain markets coincided with the 
setting in of the world-wide agricultural price deflation which 
carried the price of No. | Northern from a monthly average 
of $2.781%4 for September, 1920, to 97.7¢ for October, 1923, 
on the Winnipeg cash market. During this period the grain 
growers’ organizations, federated through the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and supported in Parliament by the 
strong, agrarian Progressive Party of 65 members, maintained 
a persistent agitation for the re-establishment of a government 
wheat board as an emergency measure. Despite the enactment 
of both federal and provincial enabling legislation it proved 
impossible, for reasons too complicated to be discussed in this 
paper, to reproduce the instrumentality which had functioned 
so beneficially in 1920. 


BIRTH OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


[? WAS the failure of the Western grain growers to obtain 
relief through a compulsory governmental marketing 
agency that finally led them to resort to the alternative of 
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creating a pooling organization of their own on a voluntary 
contract basis. With the institution by the United Farmers 
of Alberta in the late fall of 1923, of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, the fifth and culminating phase of the grain growers’ 
co-operative movement was ushered in. As the agitation in 
1911 for government ownership of grain elevators had been 
followed by the building up of the farmers’ co-operative 
elevator companies, so the agitation in 1920 and 1923 for a 
government wheat board gave place to a movement for self- 
help through voluntary pooling associations. With the 
organization in 1924 of strong provincial pools in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, the further constructive step was taken of 
establishing an interprovincial selling agency, with a view 
to eliminating competition among the three provincial pools 
and of realizing a greater measure of market control. Spurred 
by the distress arising from the persistent decline in the price 
of wheat, and fired by enthusiasm for the new co-operative 
idea, the wheat pool “sign-up” campaign was pursued in all 
three provinces as a veritable crusade, until now approximately 
three out of every five farmers in the Prairie Provinces have 
pledged themselves to market their wheat exclusively through 
the Pool. 

The promotion period of the pools was marked by a more 
or less acute clash between the advocates of the non-stock, 
non-profit contract pool plan of co-operation and the repre- 
sentatives of the older type of farmers’ joint stock co-operative 
elevator companies. The right of the latter to style themselves 
“co-operative” was, indeed, strenuously challenged by the 
members of the Farmers’ Union, a radical organization which 
had sprung up in Saskatchewan under the stress of post-war 
depression. In their 135,000 contracts the pools possessed 
agency claims upon the grain of a majority of Prairie farmers. 
On the other hand the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company and the United Grain Growers, with their 850 
country elevators and their terminals, controlled a large 
proportion of the grain handling facilities of Western Canada. 
Although both of the farmers’ elevator companies had made 
organization grants or loans to the provincial pools and had 
undertaken to handle pool grain through their elevators on 
favorable terms, the majority of pool members maintained 
that the two systems of grain marketing were incompatible, 
and demanded that the farmers’ companies should sell out 
their elevator facilities to the pool organizations. Meanwhile 
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in all three provinces the latter began to build or buy elevators 
of their own, since it was found that the plan of having pool 
grain handled on contract by line and co-operative elevators 
would not permit the direct contact with pool members nor 
the effective control of the movement of their grain to the 
terminals, which a system of pool-owned and operated elevators 
might be expected to insure. It was also felt that the latter 
would serve to reduce substantially the actual handling costs 
to the grower. 

After prolonged and strained negotiations a three-fourths 
majority of the delegates of the Saskatchewan co-operative 
voted in 1926 to sell the entire assets of the company to the 
Saskatchewan pool at a price subsequently fixed by arbitration 
at $11,069,310. A joint offer of the three pools to purchase 
the elevator system of the United Grain Growers was rejected, 
however, by the shareholders of the latter, primarily on the 
ground that it was desirable to preserve its facilities for the 
use of farmers who did not see fit to sign pool contracts as well 
as for members. The United Grain Growers thus remains as 
something of a hybrid between the pool co-operative system 
and the regular grain trade. Its business, however, has 
continued to prosper. 


THE financing of the pool elevator system has been a unique 

and notable co-operative achievement. Last crop year the 
three provincial pools owned and operated no less than 1,433 
country elevators, with 173 additional ones on the 1929 build- 
ing program—the total constituting fully one-third of all the 
country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. The pool terminal 
elevators, owned or leased at the Head of the Lakes, at Pacific 
ports and at Buffalo, New York, have an aggregate capacity 
of 33,606,000 bushels. 

This immense program of elevator acquisition, representing 
an investment of approximately $23,000,000, has been financed 
without any governmental loans or bond issues. With the 
exception of $8,500,000 of installment obligations assumed in 
connection with the acquisition of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator System—an inter-farmer transaction—all pool 
elevators have been paid for in cash. The money has been 
obtained by the non-stock method of deducting 2¢ a bushel on 
elevator reserve account from each member’s annual sales 
returns. The cumulative magnitude of these individually 
minute deductions has been a revelation in co-operative finance, 
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these penny contributions having yielded in four years an 
elevator reserve fund of $13,920,000. An additional fund of 
$7,388,000 has been accumulated from the | per cent commer- 
cial reserve deductions, part of which has been employed in 
elevator finance. While the above plan reduces somewhat the 
grower’s direct cash returns from his crop, it constitutes a form 
of contractual investment, since he is credited with interest at 
6 per cent on the amount of his deductions. Under this 
co-operative elevator system each grower’s equity is directly 
proportional to the amount of his patronage, instead of to the 
amount of his original stock investment, as in the case of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative and the United Grain Growers. 
Under the early system grain merchandising went with the 
ownership of elevator facilities. Under the pool system elevator 
acquisition and operation have been made subsidiary to con- 
tract marketing. 


Pe organization of the Canadian Wheat Pool presents a 

unique combination of centralized operation and demo- 
cratic control. The farmers sign contracts as members of one 
of the three provincial pools within which they are grouped 
into locals, usually having pool elevators as their nuclei. Locals 
in turn are grouped into sub-districts, each of which is repre- 
sented at the annual meetings by one delegate elected by 
postal ballot. At the annual meetings, whose sessions at times 
extend over a week, questions of policy are determined and 
the directors chosen, one from each of the directoral districts 
into which each province is divided. 

While the provincial pools attend to the securing and 
execution of growers’ contracts within their boundaries, and 
finance and operate their own elevator systems, none of them 
does any selling of grain. With a view to concentrating 
market supply and reducing market costs, they have from the 
first delegated this important function to the Central Selling 
Agency, on whose directorate each of the provinces is equally 
represented. Thus the 133,000 members of the three provincial 
pools market their combined crops through a single agency 
which they themselves control, as was not the case under the 
war-time Wheat Board. 

OPERATION OF THE POOL SYSTEM 
[N WHAT ways does the system of grain pool marketing 
which has won such favor among Canadian farmers differ 
from the regular methods of the trade? And in what respects 
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does it offer advantages to its members? These questions can 
best be answered by noting in turn the plan followed in 
relation to delivery, selling, and distribution. 

At the present time the respective pools have under contract 
the produce of 16,190,000 acres of cropped wheat land—an 
agricultural kingdom of 25,000 square miles, equivalent to 
one-half the area of England, and representing well over 
60 per cent of the wheat acreage of Western Canada. In 
addition, over one-third of the acreage devoted to oats, barley, 
rye and flax is signed up to subsidiary coarse grain pools 
operated in each province. 

A grower may make delivery of his grain to his pool in 
one of three ways: First, he may load a car directly from his 
wagon over a loading platform and consign it to the owner 
at the pool office at Winnipeg or Calgary (according to 
whether it is to be shipped east or west). Second, he may 
deliver it to one of the 1,500 pool country elevators. Third, 
at points where no pool elevator exists, he may put his grain 
through a local of the regular line companies or the United 
Grain Growers, where it is handled on pool account. In all 
three cases the grower receives an initial scheduled payment, 
together with a participation certificate entitling him to a 
pro rata share in the average price realized during the year 
from the sale of the indicated grade through the central 
selling agency. 

Under the regular method of the trade the grower either 
sells his grain outright to the local elevator at prices fixed 
daily by the Northwest Grain Dealers Association at Winnipeg 
or else has it stored pending sale on the open market when he 
judges the price to be favorable—provided his creditors do 
not press him for immediate liquidation. Under the pool 
system he may make delivery at his own convenience without 
having to worry about whether or not it is the best time to 
sell. His initial payment basis remains the same whenever or 
wherever he makes delivery, and he is assured of participation 
in the average price realized for the season. Pool marketing 
is in fact a non-premium form of price insurance which guar- 
antees the individual member against having to take a price 
below the pooled average. 

Where the pool farmer delivers his grain through a pool 
elevator a further substantial advantage is realized in having 
his grain handled at cost, the policy of the three provincial 
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pools now being to distribute all surplus elevator earnings to 
members on a patronage basis. To date the sum of $4,600,000 
has been returned to growers in the form of elevator patronage 


dividends. 


AFTER a grower makes delivery to his provincial pool the 

latter forwards the grain to the terminals where it is 
turned over to the Central Selling Agency. Although this 
body has its seats on the Winnipeg and Calgary Grain Ex- 
changes, where it makes sales in the same manner as do other 
members, its policy has been to sell as much of its holdings 
as possible directly to domestic and foreign millers. During 
the past four years the proportion of direct sales has ranged 
from 60 to 75 per cent. 

The method of direct selling has been made possible 
through the establishment of 27 agency connections with 
wheat importing houses in 15 countries and 4 continents. Two 
years ago the Central Selling Agency opened an office in 
London for the purpose of dealing directly with the great 
British milling market and of maintaining closer contacts with 
the pool continental agencies. Each day the London office 
receives offers by cable for all grades of wheat from pooi 
headquarters in Winnipeg. The pool policy, as laid down by 
the directors, is that of one price to all buyers on the same 
day. These daily cable offers are sent out by telephone and 
wire to all the principal millers’ markets of the United King- 
dom and to the continental agencies. Co-operation has thus 
made it possible for the prairie grower, nearly 5,000 miles 
away, to quote his own price for his product in the world’s 
greatest importing market. The prices offered by the Pool 
are of course determined broadly by world conditions of 
supply and demand. The Pool has no control over the physical 
supply of wheat, but it does control the movement of over 
one-fifth of all wheat entering into international trade. With 
its far-flung intelligence and statistical service, and with its 
capacity to direct its wheat to whichever market offers the 
greatest immediate advantage—holding off when prices are 
temporarily weak, and selling freely when demand is stronger 
—it is in a position to realize the largest attainable average 
returns within the limits of international competition, and to 
exercise a stabilizing influence which has evoked the grumbling 
recognition of the British grain trade. It is noteworthy that 
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during the past season Canadian No. 4 Northern wheat has 
frequently sold above the price commanded by Rosafe, the 
standard export wheat of the Argentine, whose panicky 
forced dumping has been in conspicuous contrast to the 
orderly marketing of Canadian pool wheat. 


THE POOL AND THE ORIENTAL MARKET 


head ITS search to realize the broadest possible demand for its 

members’ grain the pool has been aggressive in developing 
the potentialities of the Oriental market. Prior to 1921 prac- 
tically no Canadian wheat moved across the Pacific. Since that 
date readjustments in export freight rates from Alberta to the 
Pacific ports and the construction of adequate terminals at 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert have been instrumental in 
bringing about a steadily increasing flow of Alberta grain to 
Japan, where increased wheat consumption is an accompani- 
ment of its rapid industrialization. The Japanese milling 
industry is today virtually controlled by the two great groups, 
the Nippon and the Nisshin, which, through their Seattle 
offices, make direct purchases from the Pool. At the present 
time about 50 per cent of Japan’s wheat exports are drawn 
from Canada, the remaining one-half being about equally 
divided between Australia and the Pacific Coast states. In 
1926 two representatives of the Canadian wheat pool were 
sent to Japan and China with a view to establishing closer 
export contacts with those countries. That the efforts so 
initiated have been productive is shown by the fact that for 
the crop year 1928-29 two-thirds of Canadian wheat exported 
to the Orient was marketed by the Pool, which now controls 
terminal storage to the extent of 6,000,000 bushels at Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert, with space for an additional two 
and three-fourths million bushels under contract. As it is 
chiefly the lower grades of Canadian wheat which are 
demanded in the Orient, the development of this trans- Pacific 
outlet exercises a compensating influence, particularly in 
years such as the last where climatic conditions caused an 
unusually large proportion of the Canadian wheat to grade low. 

Canadian wheat exports to China have hitherto been much 
less than those to Japan, a considerable quantity of Japan’s 
flour normally finding its way to China, although interfered 
with at times by nationalistic boycotts. Expansion of flour 
milling capacity at Shanghai and the construction of modern 
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grain elevators at that port foreshadow an import demand 
which, with the establishment of stable government in China 
and the emergence of its industrial revolution, may be 
expected to attain a steadily rising volume. This prospect 
is being closely watched by the Canadian Pool which already 
maintains its own selling agent at Shanghai. The commercial 
horizon of the Canadian grain grower has vastly widened 
since the days when the embattled Territorial Grain Growers 
fought to compel the Canadian Pacific Railway to supply cars 
to farmers’ loading platforms. 

Not only do the centralized marketing operations of the 
Pool serve to insure that its members participate in the highest 
average price at which the crop can be sold competitively in 
final markets, but they also permit the handling of that grain 
at lower unit costs than through any alternative agency. Mar- 
keting, as it did last year, 220,000,000 bushels of wheat, the 
gross administrative overhead of the Central Selling Agency 
amounted to only one-fourth of a cent per bushel. Commissions 
paid to the London office on ocean tonnage chartered directly 
from ship owners, together with miscellaneous earnings of the 
pool selling offices, reduced the actual unit overhead costs to 
one-sixteenth of a cent per bushel. The administrative over- 
head expenses of the three provincial pools last year were 
equivalent to .36 cents in Alberta, .50 cents in Saskatchewan 
and .66 cents in Manitoba, per bushel delivered. The pool 
farmer thus receives the final price of his product in world 
markets, less the actual cost of moving it there, under the most 
efficient conditions. 


THE third contrast between pool marketing and the regular 
system lies in the method by which the farmer’s returns 
are distributed. As already noted, a scheduled initial payment 
is made at the time of delivery and a participation certificate 
issued to the grower. As the Central gradually disposes of 
its holdings it is able to repay its bank borrowings and to 
accumulate balances for further payments to members. 

With a view to meeting the farmer’s needs for ready cash, 
the policy has been followed of making a second payment just 
before seeding time. The third distribution is released in 
July, when the approach of harvest calls for further working 
funds. Toward the end of October, by which time the Central 
has disposed of most of its previous crop holdings, a final 
settlement is made, based on the returns actually realized from 
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the sale of each grade. Each provincial pool receives from the 
Central its pro-rata share of the sales receipts and re-distributes 
them to their members, after deducting the ascertained per- 
bushel operating costs and the amounts to be retained as 
elevator and commercial reserves. 

The pool method of distribution is proving of special 
advantage to smaller producers who, under pressure from 
creditors to whom they may have given crop liens, would 
ordinarily be compelled to sell their grain to local elevators 
immediately after threshing. Prices for grain thus sold ‘“‘on 
street” may at such season frequently show spreads of from 
5 to 12 cents below the “track” prices which carload shippers 
to terminals may command. Forced selling at seasonally 
depressed local prices, subject to creditors’ claims, generally 
leaves such scanty returns in the hands of the grower that by 
Spring he finds himse!f under the necessity of seeking new 
credit against the speculative security of his next crop. 

Farmers’ creditors are showing an increasing disposition to 
accept assignments of growers’ certificates instead of pressing 
for threshing-time liquidation. It is being realized that such 
arrangement involves no impairment of security, while at the 
same time it means that the debt-paying and purchasing power 
of the grower is generally increased. The seeding and harvest 
time distributions are also serving to reduce appreciably the 
volume of farmers’ bank loans. Instead of borrowing against 
the coming crop, he is coming to finance on the deferred 
proceeds of the previous crop. The effect of this change on 
the farmers’ morale is incalculable, and it has done much to 
commend the pool system to Canadian business men in general. 


FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


As MIGHT be expected, the notable position of the Canadian 

Wheat Pool has not been attained without intense opposi- 
tion from the private grain trade, which has sought every 
opportunity to discredit the Pool and to minimize its achieve- 
ments. Questionable statistical comparisons have been circu- 
lated in the endeavor to prove that the prices paid to pool 
members have been below the average closing price on the 
Winnipeg open market. Every day at noon the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association goes on the air with market facts 
and anti-Pool propaganda in an effort to counteract the radio 
broadcasts emanating from the publicity departments of the 
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three provincial pools. At country shipping points line elevator 
operators naturally have been active in seeking to influence 
surrounding farmers against signing pool contracts, and at 
times in tempting members in need of ready cash to divert 
their grain from the Pool, with over-grading as a frequent 
inducement. The regular grain trade in Western Canada is 
today definitely on the defensive, and recent large-scale amal- 
gamations of line elevator companies represent an inevitable 
adjustment to the new competition which the Pool has 
introduced. In general it is apparent that the opposition of 
the organized grain trade has tended to solidify rather than 
to disintegrate the pool organization, just as in earlier years the 
efforts of the Winnipeg Exchange to put the parvenu Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company out of business only served to rally 
the support of farmers to their own company. 

The real test of the stability of the Pool occurred at the 
time when the approaching expiration of the first contract 
period in 1928 made it necessary to conduct “re-sign-up” 
campaigns in the three provinces. Contract forms for the 
1929-34 period were sent out by mail to all members well in 
advance and a very large number were immediately executed. 
While the follow-up campaigns naturally lacked something 
of the crusading fervor of the initial movement, the Pool 
embarked on the new period with an aggregate membership of 
133,000. This represented about 5,000 less than the total 
number of contracts reported in the early period—a decrease 
partly accounted for by duplications in earlier records, 
removals and joining up of farm properties. On the whole 
the result may be regarded as a decisive endorsement of the 
pool system by the majority of prairie farmers, on the basis not 
of optimistic expectations, but of actual performance. 

Under any voluntary scheme there will always be a con- 
siderable percentage of farmers who will prefer to market 
their grain individually, either because of the necessity or 
desire to realize the full cash proceeds immediately, or because 
of the speculative hope of being able to sell at the peak price. 
The pool farmer, on the other hand, knows that it is the 
weighted average price of the year which he will receive. 
This must necessarily be less than the cash prices at certain 
dates. Furthermore, the non-pool farmer stands to benefit— 
without being subject to pool deductions or deferred payments 
—from whatever stabilizing effort the action of the Pool may 
be able to exert on open market prices. 
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Realizing that a 75 per cent membership is probably the 
limit of inclusiveness which a voluntary pool may hope to 
attain, a large number of farmers, particularly in Saskatchewan 
which produces more wheat than Alberta and Manitoba 
combined, have raised the slogan of “a 100 per cent compulsory 
pool.” At the last annual meeting of the United Farmers 
of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, a resolution was carried, 
indeed, urging that when growers representing 75 per cent of 
the wheat acreage of the provinces should have voluntarily 
signed pool contracts, legislation should be enacted making it 
compulsory for all growers in the province to deliver their 
wheat to the Pool. Precedents for such compulsory co-opera- 
tive pooling policy are, indeed, to be found in recent enabling 
legislation enacted in Australia, South Africa and British 
Columbia. In no case, however, has it been put into operation 
in regard to wheat, such proposal being rejected by growers in 
polls taken in New South Wales and Victoria last year. The 
same principle of compelling all producers to contribute to 
the cost of commodity price stabilization was embodied in 
the contentious device of the equalization fee in the successive 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bills in the United States. The 
situation is, indeed, the agricultural counterpart of the closed 
shop issue in the trade union world, and the epithet of “scab” 
as applied to non-pooling farmers has appeared in the con- 
troversy in Saskatchewan. 

The real danger of the Canadian Wheat Pool lies not in 
the outside opposition of the private grain trade, but in the 
possibilities of internal rupture over the issue of compulsory 
pooling. The strength of the Pool has lain in the solidarity 
of its membership, in its combination of centralized operation 
with the fullest democratic control, and in the persistence and 
thoroughness of its co-operative educational work. Quite 
apart from the confiscatory aspect of the proposed legislation 
in relation to the legitimate investment of the regular grain 
trade, the compulsory inclusion in pool participation of a non- 
willing minority of the farmers of the Canadian West would 
almost certainly bring about the disintegration of the Pool. 
Furthermore, compulsory legislation would necessarily involve 
government participation in marketing control, as is found to 
be the case wherever such laws do exist. Under existing 
conditions the pool method is prevailing by virtue of its 
competitive merits. Under a compulsory pool the latter alone 
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would be answerable for complaints from every dissatisfied 
grower. The Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of Saskatch- 
ewan in its final report presented to the legislature in September 
of this year, gave expression to the following conclusion on 
the question of compulsory pooling: 
In our opinion, after giving the matter our most serious consideration, 
the scheme suggested is beset with difficulties and dangers, and one 
which we cannot recommend. We think it is not a time when the Pool 


member can afford to be impatient, but that, on the contrary, he has 
much reason for the exercise of patience and courage. 


Pool leaders themselves clearly perceive the dangers of the 
policy of legislative compulsion, and at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Saskatchewan Pool last June, after a debate 
extending over a day and a half, the compulsory pool proposal 
was rejected by a substantial majority. 


INTERNATIONAL POOL ORGANIZATION 


ENTION has been made elsewhere of the international 
activities of the Canadian Wheat Pool in establishing 
selling agencies throughout the world. In another respect its 
activities have been international in scope. This lies in its 
efforts to further large-scale co-operative pooling among wheat 
producers in other major exporting countries. To this end it 
has participated conspicuously in three international wheat 
pool conferences. The first was held at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1926, the second at Kansas City in 1927, and the third at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, last year, when the Canadian Pool 
acted as hosts to delegates from various states of the American 
Union, from Australia, from Soviet Russia and from the 
British Wholesale Co-operatives. Even though the Canadian 
Pool controls one-fifth or more of the wheat entering into 
international trade, it is realized that the stabilizing effect 
which it may exert on world market deliveries and prices 
must necessarily be restricted, if not neutralized, where 
similar control is lacking in other competing countries. The 
frantic seaboard movement of American wheat last spring 
and the forced dumping of the bumper Argentine crop on the 
British market produced a price crisis which the orderly 
movement of the Canadian Pool’s holdings could not in itself 
counteract, although it was effective in maintaining Canadian 
wheat at substantial premiums. 
At the International Wheat Pool conferences the project 
of an international pool was not seriously discussed, attention 
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being given primarily to the exchange of co-operative experi- 
ence and the promotion of the co-operative faith. It is realized 
that the first step lies in the building up of strong national pool 
organizations in the principal exporting countries. The recent 
creation of the United States Federal Farm Board and the 
steps now being taken by that body towards the formation of a 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation represent a large-scale 
measure of governmental assistance towards bringing about, 
under the more difficult conditions existing in the United 
States, a nation-wide wheat producers’ selling agency which 
shall function after the manner of the Canadian Pool. In 
Australia the various state Pools are now working towards a 
federation on the model of the Canadian Central Selling 
Agency. In the Argentine, where the grower is more com- 
pletely at the mercy of the middleman than was the Canadian 
farmer a quarter of a century ago, legislation has been intro- 
duced with a view to providing for a public elevator system, 
as a step towards greater control by producers, who have been 
stirred by the Canadian example. Visitors from all parts of the 
world,—governmental, agricultural, academic and journalistic, 
—are, indeed, continually visiting the headquarters of the 
Canadian Pool to study its organization and methods and 
their applicability to the conditions of their own countries. 

Thus, in seeking to work out their own economic salvation 
by co-operative self-help, the grain growers of the Canadian 
prairies have built up an institution which has not only become 
the biggest business in Canada itself, but which stands as an 
inspiration to farmers of other lands. Co-operative pooling 
in agriculture is the counterpart of combination in industry. 
The aim of the former, however, is not to eliminate competing 
producers, but to include the greatest possible number of those 
producing the same commodity, as free members in a common 
national organization, co-operating in turn with those of other 
countries. Furthermore, in the direct transactions which take 
place between the Canadian Wheat Pool and the English and 
Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Societies, there has been 
achieved in suggestive fashion the complementary counterpoise 
between producers’ and consumers’ co-operation. In thinking, 
as he is now coming to do, in terms of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, the Canadian grain grower may be said to have 
now entered upon the ultimate phase of the movement which 
was born in the indignation meeting at Indian Head in the 
first year of the century. 
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CAN THE CHINESE DEFEND THEIR BORDERS? 
From the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, Dec. 7, 1929 


One of the Japanese spokesmen at the Kyoto Conference declared that 
Japan was forced to maintain a large military force in South Manchuria 
because Japan could not depend upon the Chinese to defend the territory. 
. . . The Japanese speaker, naturally, said nothing about the possibility that 
Russia might feel similarly and might insist upon the stationing of large 
forces in North Manchuria because of China’s inability to defend herself 
against Japanese aggression, in which connection the Russians might with 
equal logic point to the secret military alliance with Japan negotiated with 
the Anfu clique in Peiping during the world war, which, had it been carried 
out, would have placed the Japanese in military control of practically all 
Chinese territory north of the Yangtze River. 

The minutes of the Kyoto conference are not yet available, but if the 
Japanese Government continues to maintain this position, then there is no 
other way out for the Chinese save the development of a military force in 
the Three Eastern Provinces that would be able to cope with either Russian 
or Japanese aggression—and this in the face of determined attempts in other 
parts of the world to reduce armament. It is this sort of talk that makes 
discussions pertaining to disarmament or limitation of armament appear 
ridiculous, for while situations such as exist in Manchuria continue there 
can be no disarmament in this part of the world. As a matter of fact the 
disarmament talk is worse than ridiculous because the Chinese are being 
encouraged from every possible point of contact with the outside world to 
develop a strong military force. Discussions at the Kyoto conference and 
recent diplomatic moves toward treaty revision have amply demonstrated to 
the Chinese that there is only one way out to national independence and 
“equality” and that is along the road of military strength both on land 


and sea. 
COLOR IN AMERICA 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 11, 1929 


Racial attitudes in the United States have changed for the better. This 
state of affairs is all the more significant when it is remembered that one in 
every ten Americans is a Negro. Negroes, as in the case of other racial 
groups, have developed in late years a consciousness of their own peculiar 
worth. They have given evidence of their ability along the lines of industrial, 
educational and economic endeavor. 

It is to be remembered, while appraising the progress made in cultivating 
attitudes of co-operation among racial groups in the United States,. that since 
1910 there has been a tremendous shift of both white and Negro population 
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from rural districts to urban centers of 2,500 or more. Urban residence and 
industrial employment tend to increase the points of contact between white 
and Negro people. This means that the question of race relations is no longer 
merely a sectional problem. Twenty-two states have a Negro population 
ranging from 3 to 50 per cent of the total population. A score of cities in the 
North and nearly twice that number in the South each had in 1920 a Negro 
population of 10,000 or more. The number of such cities has doubtless 
increased since that time. 

A contrast between the conditions prevailing now and those prevailing 
immediately following the war will throw into bold relief the progress 
achieved in racial adjustments. Race riots were common ten years ago. It 
then became apparent that the adjustment of race relations would have to find 
a new basis. The approach of the whites toward the Negro had been that of 
a stronger group working for the weaker. During the last several years 
these two racial groups have sought to find a common ground of working 
together for mutual advantage. 

Applied good will has been the secret of establishing friendly relations 
between white and Negro industrial workers. For a long time Negro 
laborers were excluded from organizations of white workers. They were 
forced by this circumstance into a condition of economic subordination. In 
their anxiety to obtain employment they were often used as strikebreakers, 
and the presence of Negroes in such a capacity generally led to violence of 
one kind or another. The leaders of labor are now recognizing that the 
interests of all workers, irrespective of race, are interdependent and that none 
can be excluded from labor organizations without injury to all. This has 
tended toward industrial and economic peace as between these two racial 
groups. In the meantime, in the South, plantation owners have been obliged, 
willingly or otherwise, to make better terms with their Negro employees in 
order to hold them. 

Marked advances have also been made in interracial co-operation in the 
field of education. A larger proportion of public funds is being allocated to 
the support of Negro education. Many philanthropic educational foundations 
have labored for the intellectual development of the Negro, the educational 
plans sponsored by these organizations being projected upon the basis of 
co-operation between the two racial groups. Culturally, the Negro has proved 
himself capable of benefiting by these wider educational opportunities. Color 
barriers have largely been removed also from opportunities for studying the 
fine arts. This, too, has made for happier race relations. 


BACK TO THE PLANTATIONS? 
From the Hawaii Chinese News, Honolulu, Dec. 6, 1929 


The statement which Paul Scharrenberg, California harbor commis- 
sioner and labor leader, who was a through passenger last week from the 
Orient, is said to have made, that the islands must solve their own labor 
problem for the sugar industry by developing and utilizing the domestic supply 
of labor instead of importing it from the Philippines or elsewhere, brings up 
a question that has often occupied the thoughts of the young Orientals who 
are American citizens by virtue of birth. The question is—can the young 
Orientals, who have been not only educated to, but have thoroughly as- 
similated the standard of living practiced by Americans here and anywhere in 
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the mainland be made to go back to the plantation at wages which will not 
enable them to live the way that they have been taught to live? 

For a great many of these citizens of Oriental ancestry, the question has 
been answered. The majority of them will refuse to take up the work that 
their parents did on the present wage scale, and with the price of sugar at 
such a low ebb today possibilities are very slight that the wage system in the 
plantations can be materially changed so as to be an inducement for this 
“back-to-the-hoe” movement suggested by the California man. 

The only circumstances under which a wholesale return of the thousands 
of young Chinese, Japanese and Koreans, who have absorbed the so-called 
American standard, even to the extent of the latest ballroom dance steps, 
hip pocket flasks, and automobiles, can be effected, is when cold economic facts 
will force them to either take up the hoe handle or starve. A situation such 
as this would be deplorable because it is unwholesome. It would disrupt the 
entire scheme of things in Hawaii and untold social problems would come up 
with the majority of the population living a discontented existence. 

It seems that the best solution of the problem of labor supply for the 
islands is to import it, as it is being done today, from the Philippines. There 
is little likelihood that the mainland of the United States can help Hawaii 
solve this problem, as has been suggested. 

Now, the question is asked, what will the second and third generations 
of young Orientals do? With practically all of the preferred economic 
opportunities taken up, and their refusal to return to plantation labor, this 
question will become of much importance. 

This editorial does not pretend to answer or in any way solve the 
problem. No editorial or amount of writing can solve it. But if this dis- 
cussion has started some of our young Chinese readers to pause a while and 
think of this problem as one of utmost concern to their weifare, it will have 


done its bit. 


WORLD RESOURCES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
From the Vallejo (Calif.) Chronicle, Dec. 18, 1929 


Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary-Treasurer, California State Federation of 
Labor and one of the Commonwealth Club’s delegates to the recent confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, was the speaker at the club luncheon 
last Friday. His talk was interesting and illuminating throughout and con- 
tained enough material for many editorials. However, his reference to Japan 
—the conference was held in that country—furnishes opportunity to point 
out once more a road toward World Peace which but few of our professed 
pacifists have yet essayed to travel. 

“Japan,” says Mr. Scharrenberg, “will be the first nation to face the 
cruel balance between food supply and population. 

“Japan is about the size of California and has a population of about 
sixty-four million, which is increasing more than three-quarters of a million 
every year. ‘There is a serious problem there. The two solutions suggested 
have been birth control and emigration.” 

Considering the vast number of informed thinkers in the world, it is 
surely a matter of wonder that, before the pinch of hunger drives a nation to 
desperation, world thought is not directed to solving its problems. 

Mr. Scharrenberg says the two solutions suggested are birth control and 
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emigration. Birth control sounds visionary somehow—considering the time 
which must elapse before its benefits can be felt and the difficulty of indoc- 
trinating sixty-four millions of people—and a nation cannot emigrate without 
a place to “emigrate to.” 

If as much energy were expended upon helping the other fellow out of 
his troubles as is expended in attempts to Outlaw War or to attain Peace 
by Legislation, something might be accomplished. 


FUTURE OF THE SETTLEMENT 
From the Shanghai Times, Nov. 10, 1929 


The discussions held by the Institute of Pacific Relations on the future 
civic government of Shanghai, while entirely unofficial, have been of ex- 
ceptional interest because of the suggested modus vivendi for the transition 
from foreign to Chinese control of the International Settlement. The diver- 
gence between Chinese and foreign opinion has been shown in bold relief. 
The Chinese desire to obtain control with little or no preliminary steps; 
foreigners are convinced that the process must be gradual. At the outset of 
the debate it was “made clear to the delegates” that there was no doubt what- 
ever that if extraterritoriality went the present government of the Settlement 
would ipso facto end. This is a legal question upon which there are differ- 
ences of opinion, and although it is conceded that there would be difficulty in 
administering foreign concessions and settlements were extrality abolished, 
the assumption that the present government in Shanghai will ipso facto end 
if extrality privileges go, is more than many foreigners are prepared to grant. 
However that may be, there is unanimity on the foreign side that the interests 
of foreigners in the International Settlement are so vast that any sudden 
change in government would be disastrous, and that the transfer of other 
territories since the advent of the Nationalist regime provides no analogy. 

Two proposals were discussed at Kyoto. The first was that there should 
be a gradual increase in Chinese participation in municipal control with full 
control ultimately in view. The second was that negotiations be begun in 
the early future for the establishment of a new legal basis for the city, one 
which would reflect Chinese sovereignty. The idea was that the present 
basis, under which foreign administration rests on a treaty between China 
and the Powers, should be changed, and that instead of this the basis should 
be a charter freely granted by the Chinese Government. It was suggested 
that this should be on the lines of the Hanseatic cities of olden times, and 
that the change would not necessarily involve taking the administration out of 
foreign hands in the immediate future. The Chinese delegates rejected the 
first proposal as in the interval foreign sovereignty would remain, and if they 
were more favourably impressed with the second, it was because they were 
able to discern the prospect of early assumption of control by themselves. We 
fear that the Chinese delegates correctly reflected the attitude of the majority 
of their compatriots who are able to take an intelligent interest in political 
questions. Whether or not the Powers will be able to convince them that 
they cannot have what they want merely for the asking, and that the real 
interests of all parties lie in gradual transference, remains to be seen. At the 
moment there is no sign of reconciliation of the two views. 
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REDUCED CABLE RATES 
From the Toronto Mail, Nov. 21, 1929 


The announcement that the Japanese Government proposes to make 
large reductions in commercial cable rates is not only a bit of advance news, 
as stated in the dispatch from Kyoto, but it is also very good news for both 
Japan and Canada. The present rate of thirty-eight cents a word across the 
Pacific for commercial purposes is almost prohibitive. Even those corpora- 
tions which can afford that rate feel obliged to condense their messages and 
to use the cable less frequently than they otherwise would. Anyone who has 
experienced the difficulty of composing an ordinary telegram which will be 
perfectly plain to those at the other end of the wire, perhaps a few hundred 
miles away and within the confines of his own country, will understand the 
difficulty of being equally plain in a cable to a foreign nation which uses a 
different language and may have different ideas regarding the business in 
hand. The comparatively low cable rate of about four cents a word across 
the Atlantic has led to an enormous increase of business between the two 
hemispheres, and it may be expected that a substantial reduction in the cable 
rate between Japan and Canada will increase proportionately the business 
between these two countries. Such a reduction following closely on the 
reduction in press rates from twenty-four to twelve cents a word will tend to 
enhance the importance of Canada on the Pacific and to impress upon us the 
new conception that Canada is a Pacific power as well as an Atlantic power 
and is no longer looking only in one direction. The announcement was made 
at a luncheon given by some of the Canadian delegates at the Institute of 
Pacific Relations to Japanese correspondents and newspaper owners, and it 
will be noticed that the guests spoke in flattering terms of Canada and of 
Canadians. This adjunct to business, therefore, will start under favorable 
auspices. 


THE END OF ‘‘EXTRALITY’”’ 
From the New Republic, New York, January 8, 1930 


China has abolished extraterritoriality. With all its newly acquired in- 
difference to diplomatic niceties and the solemn warnings of the Great Powers 
before which it used to cower abjectly not so long ago, it has simply announced 
that, from January 1, 1930, extraterritoriality ceases to exist, and all foreign 
residents in China must submit to Chinese legal jurisdiction. ‘Thus it takes 
the last step in the course on which it set out ten years ago. . 

What are the foreign governments, including our own, going to do about 
it? The State Department allows the newspapers to say that it will protect 
the rights of American citizens in China. Just how, is a neat question that 
it does not answer, if indeed it has faced it—which, on past performances in 
the Far East, is by no means certain. The foreign courts still exist, in the 
cities where they are protected by foreign bayonets. ‘These are also the cities 
where the majority of the foreigners reside and where, presumably, there is 
the greatest chance for legal disputes to arise. China henceforth will not 
recognize the existence of these courts, and the validity of their decisons is 
clouded, to say the least... . 

There is no use pretending that the situation does not possess elements of 
danger. With foreign rights undefined, and foreigners in China living in a 
legal no-man’s-land, a self-important Chinese official or a hot-headed foreigner, 
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determined to show these natives where they get off if they start getting fresh 
with a white man, may precipitate an incident which will develop explosively. 
It was only one volley ordered by a British municipal official in Shanghai in 
1925 that set off the whole train of consequences which ended in the killing 
of a number of foreigners in Nanking two years later, and brought China and 
the Powers to the verge of war. The foreign governments, including our 
own, must either make up their minds whether they can really protect the 
extraterritorial interests of their nationals in China, or they must regularize 
the situation by acknowledging the facts and formally giving up what they no 
longer have. And it is very doubtful that they can maintain those interests. 
The American government in particular knows well enough that American 
people are in no mood for a war over something like extraterritoriality, which 
they could not even define. It might be wise not to wait until the word is 
translated in terms of clashes and casualties. 


THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
Effect on Eastern Minds 


From the Morning Post, London, Nov. 25, 1929 
By J. O. P. Bland 


Many and widespread are the organised activities of philanthropists, 
pacifists, and social reformers in the United States. In no other country of 
the world can the vocational uplifter, working through Leagues, Committees, 
and Conferences, so rapidly infect large numbers of his fellow-citizens with 
enthusiasm for his panaceas for the abolition of war, alcohol, opium, and all 
the other evils that vex humanity. 

The third biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
recently at Tokyo, constitutes a remarkable example of the rapidity with 
which in the United States a semi-political, semi-philanthropic organisation 
can attain to national, and even international, influence when supported by 
funds sufficient to permit of extensive propaganda and by names (usually 
those of emient professors and divines) which are identified in the public mind 
with the humanitarian side of Christianity, with forward-looking vision and 
“uplift.” 

Originally founded under the auspices of the American Y.M.C.A. in 
the Hawaiian Isles, in close touch with certain westernised Chinese Nation- 
alists, the Institute organised its first Conference in 1925, to discuss the 
“problems of the Pacific” in general, and more particularly those relating to 
China and Japan. The second Conference, held in 1927, showed that the 
idea of such an organisation, intended to perform for the Far East functions 
similar to those performed by the League of Nations for Europe, was one 
that appealed strongly to American sentiment ; also that it could count upon 
a considerable amount of support from similarly-minded bodies in England, 
Canada, etc. The 1927 Conference was attended by a British delegation, 
selected by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and led by Sir 
Frederick Whyte, who has since become a political adviser to the Nanking 
Government. 

In preparation for the Conference at Tokyo, a vast amount of books, 
pamphlets, etc., were issued by the central office at Honolulu, and much 
educational material and “factual information” was collected, with the 
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financial aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, under the direction of Professor 
Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The American delegation consisted of thirty-seven members and fourteen 
secretaries. Australia was represented by twelve delegates, of whom four 
were professors and four women. The British delegation, again selected by 
the council at Chatham House, was headed by Lord Hailsham; its personnel 
of fifteen included Dame Edith Lyttelton, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Canon Streeter, 
Professor Toynbee, and Professor Webster. The Canadian group was some- 
what less conspicuously highbrow and included several names well known in 
the business world. All these groups were wholly unofficial, but their pro- 
ceedings were invested with international importance by the fact that an 
“observer” representing the League of Nations attended them. Of the Jap- 
anese delegation under Dr. Nitobe, however, and the Chinese, led by Dr. 
David Yui, it may safely be asserted that both contain elements in close touch 
with official circles, if not actually official. It is also safe to say that the 
Chinese availed themselves of the Tokyo Conference (as they have persistently 
done at Geneva, Amsterdam, etc.) as a platform for the dissemination of 
their purely political propaganda. 

The declared purpose of the Institute and of the Conference was to 
provide an opportunity for full and frank discussion of the major problems 
of the Pacific, and thus to prepare the way for their eventual solution, by 
exercising influence on public opinion throughout the world. The Governing 
Body (the “Pacific Council”) hopes that the Conference will prove of use 
in organising “basic facts.” So far, so good; the intentions of this notable 
gathering of philanthropists, pacificists, and scholars are incontestably benev- 
olent. It is, however, unfortunately true that good intentions of this kind, 
based on implicit belief in a New Era and lightly discarding the accumulated 
experience of a century, have so far done more to disturb than to improve the 
relations between Europe and Asia. 

As to the prospect of a “full and frank discussion” of such thorny 
problems as the status of Japan in Manchuria, or the actual capacity of the 
Nanking Government to fulfil its international obligations as a sovereign 
State, the thing is inconceivable, even under the most favourable conditions. 
The discussion of such questions may be full, but it cannot possibly be frank, 
nor can it ever arrive at any practical solution for problems whose origins lie 
deep-rooted in the nature of things Oriental. Moreover, if (as was un- 
doubtedly the case at the earlier Conferences) many of those who represent 
what may be described as the modern Anglo-Saxon type of sentimental 
idealism are precluded by their enthusiasms or prejudices from considering 
these problems judicially, the immediate effect of the Conference must be, as 
before, to encourage ideas and activities in Asia which will certainly not im- 
prove the relations between East and West. It can hardly fail, for example, 
to stimulate Young China’s agitation for the immediate abolition of extra- 
territoriality and the Treaty Ports Concessions, a result which, in view of 
the British and American Governments’ recent Notes on this subject, is mani- 
festly undesirable. 


History of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
A Chinese Version 


By Lianc CHIA-PIN 


This article, which appeared originally in a Chinese Journal, the Kuo WEN 
Macazine for July and August, 1929, has been translated specially for Paciric 
ArFairs. It is published here in accordance with this journal’s policy of discovering 
what is being thought and expressed in the various countries of the Pacific concerning 
the problems agitating this area. It does not in any way reflect the editorial attitude 
of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


I. DURING THE CZARIST REGIME 


HE landmarks of Russian intrusion into Northern Man- 

churia may be stated as follows: 

No sooner had the Czar Nicholas II been crowned in 1896 
than he meditated the scheme for the aggrandisement of his 
Siberian Empire. The lease of Port Arthur started in the 
year 1898. The occupation of Manchuria took place in 
1900. Russian progress encountered a hitch in the conclusion 
of the Portsmouth Treaty in 1905. The Manchurian struc- 
ture of Russian ambition collapsed with the fall of the 
Romanoffs into oblivion in 1918. 

At the conclusion of the disastrous Sino-Japanese War in 
1894 Li Hung-chang had been named as envoy plenipotentiary 
to conduct peace negotiations. Before he made his way to 
Shimonoseki he had a secret conversation with Count Cas- 
sini, the Russian Minister to Peking, who had been promised 
military and communication rights if only Russia could 
induce Japan to withdraw from the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Russia succeeded by acting in conjunction with France and 
Germany to bring pressure to bear on Japan. As the price 
for service rendered the Czar demanded that the secret pour- 
parlers should be made into a formal treaty. By this time 
Li Hung-chang was cashiered because of his inability to 
obtain better terms from the Japanese so the Russian overture 
for a formal treaty did not meet with the desired result. 
Russia intimated to China its desire for the presence of Li 
Hung-chang in the enthronement ceremonies of Nicholas II. 
China acceded to the request. Count Witte, Minister of 
Finance, the arch-plotter in the machinations to induce Japan 
to withdraw from Liaotung Peninsula, the sponsor of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway who had planned its penetration into 
Manchuria to Vladivostok, was sent down the Suez Canal to 
meet Li Hung-chang and was entrusted with a secret mission 
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to open parleys. Count Witte boasted of Russian service 
rendered and discoursed on the advantages of a Sino-Russian 
Alliance. Li Hung-chang yielded to Russian influence, 
whereupon a secret treaty was concluded, the provisions of 
which have never been made public, but from the diary of 
Count Witte the following stipulations are gathered: 

Russia was given the right to construct the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. It should be exploited as a private commercial 
enterprise. Russia desired the line to be a State Railway but 
China’s opposition to such a status was so strong that Russia 
was obliged to give way. 

The land traversed by the line was to be Russian property 
over which Russia had full sovereignty. China had no 
obligations in building or running the line. 

Russia was to help China in repelling any further Japanese 
aggression. In a word each one was to help the other in 
defence. 

When in 1891 the Czar came to Vladivostok to witness 
the ceremony of starting work on the Trans-Siberian Line he 
at the same time concluded a treaty with the then Chinese 
Minister accredited to Saint Petersburg whereby the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank was formed. The bank in turn negotiated with 
the Chinese authorities for the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. We here give the peculiar characters of 
these two special organizations. 


The Russo-Asiatic Bank 


Count Witte collected the funds available from four 
French banks to form the capital of the bank. Its purpose 
was to develop commerce and industry in the Far East. 
China’s share in the bank was limited to 5,000,000 Taels which 
was to be handed back to China on the opening of the line 
to traffic. The nationality of the bank was to be Russian; 
China to have no voice in its administration. 

The bank had the right to build Chinese railways. Besides 
the Chinese Eastern it afterwards acquired the right to con- 
struct the Peking-Hankow, the Cheng-Tai, the Harbin- 
Taheiho and the Kirin-Changchun lines. 

Besides the construction and management of railways and 
telegraphs the bank was intrusted with the task of collecting 
taxes, the management of enterprises connected with the local 
or national treasuries, the coining of money approved by the 
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Chinese government, and the payment of interest and amor- 
tisation of China’s foreign loans. 

The President of the bank was to be appointed by Russia. 
This was the repetition of the tactics employed in Persia. 
The name of the bank was to be in Russian and Chinese. The 
flags of both nations were to fly over it. These were the 
means to cover aggressive schemes behind. 


The Chinese Eastern Ratlway 


The Chinese Eastern Railway was an organization of the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank. Only Russians and Chinese were en- 
titled to purchase shares in the railway stock. 

The railway company could dispose of the land either 
donated by the Chinese government or acquired by purchase 
from the people. 

The railway might transport Russian land and naval 
forces. 

The railway had the right to maintain a police force and 
the right to employ foreign and Chinese workers. 

The railway might build subsidiary railways, lay telegraph 
lines, engage in mining exploitations, form commercial 
organizations or associate itself with educational, sanitary, 
navigation and automobile activities. 

Goods and private effects in transit on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway were to be exempted from taxation. Goods im- 
ported into or exported from Manchuria were to be taxed 
at one-third of the then rate of taxation. 

The Director-General was to be named by the Chinese 
government; his office was to look over affairs connected 
with the Chinese government. The management and ex- 
ploitation of the line was to be entirely entrusted to a Russian 
nominee, the director. 

The capital of the line was to be deposited in the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank. No one had the right to question its disposal. 
The Russian government was to guarantee the interest on the 
capital. The shares could be changed into Russian State 
Bonds. 

The Russian government exercised a supervisory power 
over the railway. She need not pay for the transportation 
of Russian State effects, for the use of the telegraph or for 
the transmission of mail. 
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S° Russia, through the mere instrumentality of a manager 

of a bank and that of the director of a railway, gradually 
extended its influence over the whole of Northern Manchuria. 
Russia was virtually the master of Manchuria: she often went 
beyond the limits of treaty provisions, as in monopolizing the 
shares of the railway which should have been apportioned 
among both nationals; as in trading without submitting to 
taxation; as in the forcible occupation of mines, land and 
forests and the garrisoning of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
At the back of the railway and the bank stood the Russian 
government, which bought all the railway shares. It was 
intended that the employment of Russian engineers should 
suffice for the annexation of Chinese territory. 

By this time Germany had seized the Bay of Kiaochow, 
which was the pretext for the Russian Siberian Fleet to enter 
Port Arthur. In order, it was alleged, to defend Manchuria 
against attacks of potential enemies Russia demanded the 
lease of Port Arthur and the right to construct the present 
South Manchurian Railway. The auxiliary rights, such as 
the garrisoning of the line, the transport of army and naval 
forces, the exploitation of mines, the felling of timber, the 
collection of taxes and the building of light railways, then 
appertaining to the Chinese Eastern Railway, were also 
acquired for the South Manchurian Railway. Russia’s dream 
of a winter ice-free port thus became a reality. At that time 
it was Russia’s policy to create vice-royalties to rule over vast 
regions in the Caucasus, Central Asia and Siberia. In like 
manner a vice-royalty was organized for Manchuria, setting 
up Port Arthur as the capital. Thereafter Russia acquired 
the right to lay the Peking-Hankow and the Chingtingfu- 
Taiyuan lines. An agreement was entered into with Britain 
whereby the vast expanse north of the Great Wall was reserved 
for Russian activities. Russia even then made no attempt to 
hide the fact that she intended to use the Chinese Eastern 
Railway as an instrument of aggression into China. This was 
the time when the Powers were wrestling for the dismember- 
ment of China. 

The special office of the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
singularly exemplified in the year 1900. In response to the 
Manchu call to arms to oust the foreign “devils” the Manchu 
general stationed at Aigun first assaulted Blagoveschensk, a 
Russian city across the Amur River. In the name of pro- 
tecting the Chinese Eastern Railway Russia poured troops 
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into Manchuria from many directions. The Chinese troops 
then in Manchuria were no match for the Russian forces: 
Tsitsihar, Kirin and Mukden successively fell into Russian 
hands. No less than 180,000 Russian soldiers took part in the 
campaign, its expenses later having to be borne by the Chinese 
as the Russian share of the Boxer Indemnity, which was the 
largest part of that sum. The conditions for the evacuation 
of Russian troops were: (1) Russia should be notified of the 
number of Chinese troops to be stationed in Manchuria; 
(2) China should strictly observe the provisions of the treaties 
and agreements; (3) China should not invite other foreign 
Powers to garrison, construct or manage the railways or to 
occupy the region evacuated by Russia; (4) China must 
recognise the British-Russian agreement regarding spheres of 
influence in China. 

That year the Director-General of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, Hsu Ching-chin, died a martyr to the Boxer cause. 
Since then Russia arrogated to itself the naming of the head 
of the railway. The office fell to M. Horvath, who took upon 
himself the rule of the line. Russia once attempted to hood- 
wink the world into believing that the construction of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was based on economic reasons, but 
the passage through the regions north of the Amur basin 
could bring no profit to the line. 


THE trunk line of the Chinese Eastern Railway extends 
over 1,528 versts (each verst is equivalent to 3,500 English 
feet) ; its branches over 922 versts. Work was started in the 
years 1897 and 1898 from three points: from the west at 
Irkutsk, from the east at Ussuri, and from the south at Port 
Arthur. By the year 1901 the whole line was completed. 
Within a period of five years 28,562,600 roubles were ex- 
ended in constructing the line, the cost of survey being 
4,000,000 roubles. More than 40,000,000 roubles were spent 
in Manchuria all told. This did not include expenditure after 
the year 1901. Each verst of railway therefore costs 110,000 
roubles. In name the proprietor of the railway was the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank, which invested no more than 5,000,000 roubles, 
but in reality the bulk of the capital was subscribed by the 
Russian government. 
In laying the line Russia had an ulterior object in view, as 
evidenced by the huge outlay involved and the expeditious 
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completion of the line. The interview between Count Witte 
and Marquis Li Hung-chang testified the point. The Russian 
statesman was reported to have said that during the Sino- 
Japanese War, Russia despatched troops to Kirin via Vladi- 
vostok, and that by the time the Russian army reached the 
scene the war had ended. For the rapid expedition of troops 
Russia must have a line traversing Manchuria. That the line 
was meant for strategic purpose admitted of no dispute. 

The history of the Russo-Japanese War is well known to 
everyone. We need not recount it here. Suffice it to say that 
the moiety of the fruits of Russian endeavour in Manchuria 
has been taken away by Japan, who followed exactly in 
Russian footsteps. 

To repair the losses sustained in the Russo-Japanese War, 
Russia again entered into agreements with China in the years 
1907-8-9, whereby many mining, timber and land concessions 
were given to Russia. It was her intention to lay the Harbin- 
Aigun Railway. Russia effected a rapprochement with Japan, 
defining their respective spheres of influence—an understand- 
ing tantamount to a military alliance and an intended prelude 
to the dismemberment of China. All this was due to the 
ambition and aspiration for vain glory on the part of Nicholas 
the Second, who never forgot Manchuria until he met his 
cruel fate in the dungeons of dark Siberia. 


II. SINCE THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The Russian Revolution 


Russian influence followed the trail of the line. Since its 
completion, Northern Manchuria has been flooded with a 
million Russians, a vast expanse of land has been occupied, 
the mines located within ten miles of either side of the railway 
have been exploited and the sum annually realized from the 
felling of timber has amounted to ten millions. No one could 
give an estimate of the loss incurred by the Chinese while 
Russia dumped her surplus wares in the market, took away 
from the region raw materials and gave employment to 
numerous Russians at the expense of the Chinese. Then the 
monopoly of navigation along the rivers, the flourishing 
condition of her banks, commerce and industry, the issue of 
the Russian rouble notes and the exclusive control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway were all prejudicial to Chinese 
prestige and interests. To protect all her numerous interests 
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Russia garrisoned the said line with ninety thousand soldiers. 
Before the European War Russia regarded Manchuria as 
her own territory, Harbin as her second Saint Petersburg. 
No less derogatory to Chinese sovereignty were the setting up 
along the line of fortifications and the exclusive use of the 
Russian language in commercial and official transactions. A 
Chinese in such an atmosphere found himself in a foreign 
land. On the top of all this, to entrench herself more firmly, 
Russia on the 13th of July, 1916, concluded with Japan an 
offensive and defensive alliance pledging mutual help to each 
other in case of attack by a third power. 

At the commencement of the European War a major 
portion of the Russian troops were sent to the European 
theatre of war, only ten thousand remaining along the line. 
The advent of the Russian revolution brought about a split 
in the Russian camp. The Manager of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway at this time was General Horvath, who arrogated to 
himself the title of President of Russia and hoped to use 
North Manchuria as a base of operations against the Reds. 
Needless to say chaos reigned along the line, the administra- 
tion being corrupt to the core. The Chinese authorities, in 
view of this state of affairs, could not but take action: they 
accordingly disarmed all the Russian troops. Whatever influ- 
ence Russia had built up through the presence of these troops 
she lost by the summary action of the Chinese authorities. 


wear sovereign rights the Russian had robbed of China, 
China of course in due course took back. The zone 
along the railway was mapped out as a special district for 
administrative purposes. 

Ever since the garrisoning of the line by Chinese troops, 
the Chinese should have taken steps to gain complete control 
of the line. Moreover, it was widely reported that the Germans 
were marching eastward to occupy Siberia, which contingency 
would afford another reason to regain control of the line. But 
the dilatory attitude of the National Government had left 
matters in abeyance. At length the representatives of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, after a reunion at Vladivostok, 
decided to institute a technical board having an American, 
Colonel Stevens, as its president, for the international control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

In the year 1920 China made demand on the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank for a revision of the terms of the contract 
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governing the running of the Chinese Eastern Railway on the 
strength of the cogent reasons given out by the then Board of 
Communications. They were: (1) China was a shareholder 
of the Russo-Asiatic Bank in virtue of her deposit of five 
million taels with the Bank. (2) The Chinese Eastern Railway 
owed the Chinese government this capital and interest plus the 
many advances to the railway. (3) Because of the political 
chaos then extant in Russia, she was not in a position to guard 
and control the line. (4) China, in virtue of the duties of 
territorial sovereignty, is responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and order within the railway zone and the continuance 
of traffic along an international highway and the protection 
of the property of the line. 

On the 2nd of October, the Ninth Year of the Republic, 
the Chinese government intimated to the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
its desire, in virtue of the many agreements concluded between 
China and Russia, to take over the duties formerly assumed 
by the Russian government. China’s part of the bargain was 
to end when China should have recognized a duly constituted 
Russian government. The other side made no objections and 
an agreement, a continuation of the 1896 agreement, was 
concluded by the representatives of the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
and of the Board of Communications. Its provisions were 
as follows: , 

1. The Chinese Eastern Railway shall refund to the Chinese 
government, with compound interest at six per cent per annum till 
the year 1920, in the form of railway bonds, the five million taels 
that had been deposited with the Bank since the commencement of 
work of the line and which should have been returned to the 
Chinese government on the opening to traffic of the line. From the 
year 1921 onwards five percent interest per annum on the total 
amount should be paid half-yearly to the Chinese government. The 
railway bonds secured on the floating capital and immovable property 
of the railway may be amortised by the time China recovers the 
railway or accepted by Russia as payment. 

2. The Board of Trustees to be composed of nine persons, four 
Russians and five Chinese, one of whom shall be the Director- 
General who has the right to a decisive vote in case of a tie vote 
between the Chinese and Russian Trustees. 

3. The quorum to consist of at least seven persons. All de- 
cisions to have effect must have the unanimous approval of the seven 
persons. 

4. Of the five Censors of the railway, China to nominate at least 
two of them and the chief censor must be Chinese. 

5. An equal number of Chinese and Russians shall be employed 
who shall receive equal treatment. 
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6. The Railway Company shall entirely devote itself to the 
operation of the line as a commercial enterprise and no more here- 
after to involve itself in politics. 

7. Provisions in former agreements not in conflict with the 
present one shall continue to have full force and effect. There were 
two notifications made by the Bank relative to the employees of the 
railway. 


When General Horvath was in control of the line he had 
set up the post of resident-director, but this post was now 
cancelled, along with all others created not in accordance with 
the usual regulations. 

In connexion with these agreements the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank made the following observations: The Director of the 
Board of Trustees to remain a Russian; two more assistant 
directorships to be created and to be filled by a Chinese and 
a Russian; the Russian Manager of the Railway to be aided 
by a Chinese Assistant-Manager; the Russian heads of the 
Traffic, Engineering, Accountancy and Locomotive Depart- 
ments to have Chinese as their Associates. 


HE abdication of the Romanoffs in consequence of the 1917 

revolutionary outburst had brought about a state of affairs 
that compelled the Russians to forsake their aggressive tactics 
in the Far East. There were several reasons: Too much 
occupied in the West, she had no surplus energy for the East; 
the right of self-determination had been granted to the subject 
various races, and many profited by this to declare inde- 
pendence; Lenin, in deference to the wishes of Marx, wanted 
first to bolshevize Poland and then Germany. 

As China then was in the grip of Western Imperialism, 
more or less swayed by Japan, Russia tended to regard China 
also in the same light as herself. So she took hold of the 
opportunity to attempt a rapprochement with China by mak- 
ing the Declaration of 25th of July, 1917, stating her desire 
to return unconditionally to the Chinese the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, all the concessions appertaining to the said railway, 
and to relinquish ex-territorial rights and the Russian conces- 
sions in the various Chinese cities, together with the Boxer 
indemnities. The new Russian government further disclaimed 
the rights and privileges later acquired by the Russian 
representatives since the fall of the Czars. 

But the 1919 Declaration of Karahan carried no reference 
to this proposed unconditional surrender of the Chinese 
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Eastern Railway. Russia had evidently changed her mind 
due to the change of situation in the European theatre. Her 
crusade in Poland was a failure. The several races that had 
severed themselves from Russia by virtue of the self-deter- 
mination provision had one by one returned to the fold. 

On the 30th of May, 1924, Karahan and Dr. Koo Wei-chun 
signed an agreement carrying fifteen provisions known as the 
Agreed Principles for the Solution of the Sino-Russian 
Outsanding Issues. 

The second article stipulates that within six months of 
signature a conference shall be opened for the settlement of 
the many pending Sino-Russian issues. 

The third article cancelled all public documents entered 
into between China and Russia since the time of the Romanoffs. 
A new treaty was to be elaborated, based on the spirit of 
equality and reciprocity and on the lately repeated declara- 
tions of the Russian Government. 

The fourth article abrogated all public documents deroga- 
tory to Chinese sovereignty and interests, contracted by the 
late Russian governments with any third Power. The two 
principals promised each other never again to conclude 
agreements of a similar nature. 

The ninth article alludes to the settlement of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway according to the following principles: 


1. The Chinese Eastern Railway shall be operated as a purely 
commercial enterprise. Matters appertaining to Chinese territorial 
and jurisdictional sovereignty are to revert back to China. 

2. Russia agrees to permit China to buy back the line with 
Chinese funds and to turn over the Railway Bonds. 

3. In the forthcoming conference that is to take place according 
to the second article of the agreement the terms and procedure of the 
redemption of the line are to be settled. 

4. The Russian Government shall account for the railway bonds 
and debts of the railway contracted before the Russian Revolution, 
that is, before the 3rd of September, 1917. 

5. The future of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall be decided 
by the two High Contracting Parties only, tolerating no interven- 
tion of a third Power. 

6. Until the arrangements to be elaborated as stipulated in the 
third article of the agreement shall have been completed the two 
High Contracting Parties shall come to a modus operandi concerning 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Until a definite settlement of the 
questions concerning the railway all preceding agreements regarding 
the line not in conflict with the present agreement nor with the 
modus operandi to be arranged nor with Chinese sovereignty shall 
remain in force. 
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Provisional Modus Vivendi 


There shall be a Board of Directors consisting of ten 
persons, five Chinese and five Russians. One of them, the 
head of the Chinese Delegation, shall be named by the Chinese 
Government as the Director-General and one of them, the 
head of the Russia Delegation, by the Russian Government 
as the Associate Director-General. The quorum shall consist 
of at least seven persons. Any decision to have executive 
effect must be approved by at least six persons. The office of 
the Board is to decide upon general questions affecting the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

There shall be instituted a Board of Censors of five 
persons of whom two are to be Chinese and the rest Russians, 
the Head Censor to be nominated by the Chinese Government 
from among one of the Chinese Censors. 

The Railway shall have a Russian Managing-Director 
and a Chinese Co-Managing-Director, both to be named by 
the Board of Directors and sanctioned by the respective 
Governments. Their functions shall be regulated by rules 
enacted by the Board of Directors. The Heads and Associates 
of the various departments of the Railway shall be nominated 
by the Board of Directors. In case the Department Head is 
of Russian nationality his Associate must be Chinese, and 
vice versa. 

The positions avatlable on the Railway shall be equally 
distributed among Chinese and Russians. 

Should the Board of Directors fail to reach a decision 
concerning certain matters they should be referred to the 
Governments of the High Contracting Parties. But matters 
stipulated in the seventh article of the agreement do not come 
within the scope of this ruling. 

The budget of the Railway shall be decided by the Board 
of Directors and Censors sitting in assembly. The Board of 
Directors shall act as custodian for. the net profits of the 
Railway. Until a satisfactory solution of the Railway shall 
have been arrived at this fund shall not be touched. 

Within six months’ time at the latest after the institution 
of the Board of Directors it shall complete the revision of all 
the preceding agreements affecting the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Until such revision shall have been completed the 
provisions of the aforesaid agreements not in conflict with the 
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Agreed Principles for the Solution of Pending Sino-Russian 
Issues or with Chinese sovereignty shall remain in force. 
When a fundamental settlement of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway shall have been reached—a settlement to be decided 
upon at a conference stipulated in the second article of the 
Agreed Principles made public on the 3lst of May, 1924,— 
the present modus vivendi shall be void and of no effect. The 
present modus vivendi takes effect from the date of signature. 


Y THIS time the Government of the Three Eastern 

Provinces had ‘arrogated to itself an autonomous status, 
so that the preceding modus vivendi could not be carried into 
effect. Knowing the intricate situation Karahan straightway 
went to Mukden to conclude another agreement known by the 
name of the Peking-Mukden Agreement of 1924. The stipu- 
lations affecting the Chinese Eastern Railway are similar in 
most respects to those of the preceding agreement, and need 
not be repeated here. 


The Sino-Russian Condominium 

It is open to question in what capacity and status Soviet 
Russia negotiated with China for the joint management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Soviet Russia in the year 1919 
declared to the Northern and Southern Governments and the 
people of China its intention to relinquish unconditionally 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and its appertaining enterprises. 
It is again open to question why Russia changed its mind and 
concluded in 1924 with the Chinese the Agreed Principles for 
the Regulation of Outstanding Sino-Russian Issues, stating 
that China can with Chinese funds redeem the line and its 
auxiliary enterprises and that the future of the line is to be 
decided by the two parties only, without the interference of a 
third party. It may not be uninteresting to recall that Li 
Hung-chang strenuously opposed the construction of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in the name of the Russian Govern- 
ment. On this point Count Witte finally had to yield to 
Chinese wishes and vested the building of the line in a private 
concern, specially created for the purpose, the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank. This institution had been answerable to the Russian 
Finance Ministry. The railway has always been regarded 
as a private concern whose staff had no official status. To 
what Li Hung-chang obstinately refused to grant the Russians 
the now defunct Peking Government of 1924 gave its assent: 
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the Peking Government thus wilfully sacrificed Chinese 
rights and privileges. If Russia today has any legal claim to 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, using it as an instrument for 
furthering subversive activities and threatening to sell it to a 
third party in order to bring pressure to bear upon China 
when it suits her purpose, then the conclusion of the Sino- 
Russian Agreements of 1924 was entirely responsible. 

It may be recalled that the joint owners of the line were 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank and the Chinese Government. The 
Russo-Asiatic Bank could not in Russia stand upon its feet in 
the face of wholesale confiscation of property by the new 
Russian powers-that-be. The said institution may be said to 
have lost its hold upon the railway, of which golden opportu- 
nity the Chinese authorities did not take advantage. Further- 
more, by the time of the 1924 negotiations the authorities did 
not recollect that Russia had once declared its disinterestedness 
in the line. The race between China and Japan for the honour 
of priority in recognizing Russia brought about the conclusion 
of the 1924 Agreements, losing China half her rights, 
equally apportioning between Russia and China the pro- 
prietary right, which by that time in fact was in Chinese 
hands, and stipulating that China may take back the line only 
through compensation. 


N° sooner had the Sino-Russian Agreements been concluded 

than the Japanese made haste to come to terms with 
Russia. It may be recalled that Japanese and Russian Dele- 
gates met at Changchun for the regulation of their interests 
in Manchuria. The Chinese, however, notified Japan and 
Russia that any arrangement derogatory to Chinese sovereignty 
and interests would not be recognized by China. The Jap- 
anese gave assurances that the decisions reached would not 
affect Chinese sovereignty and interests. 

The Russo-Japanese Agreement was signed on the 20th of 
January, 1925. Article II deeply concerns China. Russia 
therein recognizes the continuance in effect of the Portsmouth 
Treaty. It engages to meet in conference to revise or abrogate 
according to changed circumstances the contracts entered into 
between Russia and Japan before the 7th of November, 1917. 
The Portsmouth Treaty, it may be mentioned, transferred 
Russian rights in South Manchuria to Japan after the Russo- 
Japanese War. Its recognition by Russia was a direct contra- 
vention of the spirit and letter of the 1924 Sino-Russian 
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Agreement by the fourth article of which Russia promised to 
conclude nothing derogatory to Chinese sovereignty and 
interests. China lodged a protest but to no purpose. Karahan, 
however, replied that the new Russo-Japanese Agreement had 
in no sense violated the Sino-Russian Agreement, that China 
herself had in 1905 recognized the Portsmouth Treaty and 
that China in 1915 had concluded an arrangement with Japan 
consolidating the rights acquired by Japan from the Czarist 
regime twenty years ago. In this connection it must be noted 
that the series of agreements firmly grounding Japanese 
interests and rights in Manchuria had been signed by China 
under duress. 

Ever since the conclusion of the 1924 Agreement the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, nominally under Sino-Russian 
control, has been in fact under the exclusive management of 
the Russians, of which anyone would be convinced by a 
careful inquiry into the various organizations of the said line. 
What the Russo-Asiatic Bank built up by many years of 
painstaking exertions Soviet Russia acquired without any 
effort. Nobody can gainsay that by joint control was meant 
the equal apportioning of power among the two nationals. 
This cardinal principle has never been adhered to. A propo- 
sition unfavorable to the Russians is refused passage by the 
Russian Directors, who put up obstructive tactics by refusing 
to attend. Then the subordinates are so distributed that many 
of the Chinese officials are relegated to the positions of clerks 
and translators. In the year 1926 the Russian Managing- 
Director refused permission to transport Chinese troops and 
instigated sabotage and disorders in the Railway, whereupon 
the Chinese authorities detained the Russian Managing- 
Director for several days. Karahan then handed in an 
ultimatum peremptorily demanding the release of the 
Russian Managing-Director and the restoration to order of 
the Railway. China had to comply. The raid on the Russian 
Embassy in 1927 revealed many interesting documents. Those 
revealing the following operations were of particular concern 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway: 


1. Russia engaged secret agents to inquire into the Railway and 
Manchuria. A detailed survey was made of the Taonam-Tsitsihar 
and Chinese Eastern Railways. 

2. A direct correspondence was maintained between Moscow -and 
the Chinese Eastern Railway by naming two secretaries to the 
Board of Directors of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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3. Investigations were proceeding into the Chinese and Japanese 
projected and completed railways. 

4. A survey was made of the highways in Northern Manchuria 
and Outer Mongolia. 

5. Communism propagandists were given positions in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 


T MUST be said that Russia has spent little or no hard cash 
in Manchuria. Everything was exchanged for rouble notes 
which now are not worth the paper printed upon. The 
immediate remedy for the Chinese Eastern Railway is the 
reorganization of its bureaus and redistribution of power 
between the two nationalities. Meanwhile negotiations should 
be commenced to redeem the line by paying for it with the 
worthless rouble notes. 

In the Sino-Russian Conference special provision was 
made for the disposal of the income of the Railway which was 
to be deposited in equal proportions in Russian and Chinese 
banks. The Russians failed to comply with this stipulation 
and the revenue was put wholly into the Far Eastern Bank, 
or the Dalbank. This is the principal Russian credit institu- 
tion for financing commercial enterprises in the Far East. 
It was registered in 1922 with an initial capital of 500,000 
roubles, later adding 500,000 more roubles. Its business was 
alleged to be so successful that it later augmented its capital 
to the grand total of 5,000,000 roubles. Thinking that Harbin 
had no need of such an immense credit institution the Chinese 
authorities refused it registration. According to Chinese in- 
vestigations as long ago as the 14th Year of the Republic the 
bank had given financial accommodation to the extent of 
38,000,000 roubles and reaped 4,000,000 roubles net profit. By 
the 15th Year of the Republic it limited its activities; never- 
theless it had let out the total amount of 20,000,000 roubles. 
The fact that it serves as the treasury of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway inspires confidence among both foreign and Chinese 
capitalists. In the 14th Year the total deposit reached the sum 
of 42,000,000 roubles, seven-tenths of which belong to the 
Railway in question, the other three-tenths being the fruits of 
industry of private individuals. The attainment by the bank 
to a position formerly only held by the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
and the great volume of business done surpassing any foreign 
bank in Harbin must be attributed to the fact that it acts as 
treasury for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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On the 5th of August, the 14th Year, having viewed with 
concern the closing of the Shanghai branch of the Dalbank 
and the liquidation of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, the Adminis- 
trator of the Railway Zone Special District ordered the 
inspection of the accounts of the bank. The bank refused 
investigation on the pretense that it is an institution of the 
Soviet Government, without the permission of whose consular 
authorities the bank could not comply with the request of the 
Chinese authorities. The Russian Consul lodged a protest 
to the effect that if the Chinese heard anything untoward 
about the bank they should inform the Consul, who would 
take the necessary steps to assure the creditors of the institution. 
The Chinese insisted on the inspection and threatened to 
enforce the order if the Russians failed to comply. The bank 
gave way and opened its books to the inspectors. It was found 
that the Railway in question had made three deposits, one of 
25,000,000 roubles, one of 16,000,000 Gold and one of 120,000 
Mex. A report had been current that the Railway’s deposit 
reached the sum of 34,000,000 dollars. Questioned as to the 
disposal of the remainder the Russians replied that that was 
the actual amount deposited by the Railway. No Chinese 
connected with the Railway had any accurate figures about 
the Railway’s deposit, so China had to be contented with the 
figures revealed by the Russians of their own accord. 

The Chinese then contended that half of the sum should 
be put into Chinese banks, pursuant to an express stipulation 
of the Sino-Russian Conference. The Chinese Director- 
General convened a meeting of the Board of Directors to put 
forward the demand that 8,000,000 dollars should be stored 
in Chinese credit institutions. The Russian Directors asked 
for instructions from the Home Government, which gave a 
reply to the effect that the Directors might act according to 
their own discretion. The Russian Director ordered the 
Managing-Director to make out a cheque for 5,000,000 dollars 
to be handed over to the Chinese authorities. ‘The Dalbank 
honoured the cheque and the lump sum was deposited with 
the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces. The reason why 
the Chinese did not insist on the full sum of 8,000,000 was 
that it opened the way for further negotiation. Whether any 
sum was allocated for communistic propaganda purpose the 
inspectors had no means of ascertaining. Later the Chinese 
Director concluded with the Russians a draft agreement for 
the disposal of the Railway revenues as follows: 
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1. Cash income of the Railway shall be deposited in equal pro- 
portions in Chinese and Russian banks. 
2. Every five days an account should be rendered to the Board 


of Directors. 
3. The Chinese bank with which the funds shall be deposited is 


for the Chinese Director to name, the Russian bank for the Russian 
Director to name. Accordingly, a sum of 16,000,000 roubles should 
be apportioned to the Chinese, said sum to be released to the Chinese 
not later than the 10th of September. 


INCE the Sino-Russian condominium over the Chinese 

Eastern Railway there have risen six questions still awaiting 
solution: (1) The equal distribution of positions to both 
nationals. (2) The equal control of railway revenue. (3) The 
equal apportioning of the power of control. (4) The use of 
the languages of both nations. (5) The unity of power. (6) 
The recovery of the telegraphs and educational institutions. 
No sooner had the above-mentioned second item been amicably 
arranged than the Chinese authorities brought forth seven 
articles for solution. They were: 


1. China to have full and actual control of the Board of 


Directors and the Management of the railway. 
2. Orders issued by the Russian Managing-Director shall be 


countersigned by his Chinese Associate. 

3. The Chinese Co-Managing-Director and Bureau Heads be 
permitted to issue orders. In case railway employees failed to carry 
out these orders the Chinese police should intervene with a view to 


their enforcement. 

4. All places of section chiefs to be given to Chinese. 

5. The right of instruction shall revert back to China. The 
funds for the educational institutions to be doled out by the same 
bureau of the Special Administrative District. 

6. The telegraphs, telephone and long-distance telephone to 


revert back to Chinese control. 

7. China will proceed presently to take back the four consequen- 
tial departments of the Railway, namely, the General Affairs, the 
Engineering, the Commercial and the Traffic. 


In name the Railway is vested in Sino-Russian joint 
control, but in fact the Russians have arrogated to themselves 
full power over the line. The Chinese public generally called 
the line the “highnose railway” from the prominent nose of 
the Russians. The system of control now in vogue is generally 
nicknamed “the concubine system” as the Chinese heads have 
practically no voice in railway affairs just as concubines have 
no say in family matters. The Board of Directors has been 
compared to a person sickly with malaria, for the Russian 
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Directors seldom show up to constitute a quorum. On the 18th 
of August, the 16th Year of the Republic, the Chinese 
Directors introduced the aforesaid seven propositions for 
consideration. The Russian Directors absented themselves by 
putting up the excuse that they had to go to the summer resort 
to recuperate themselves. On ‘the 22nd of August the Chinese 
again brought forth the following proposal: 
That the Chinese Co-Managing-Director and Department 
Heads be allowed to issue orders without interference on the part 
of the Russian Managing-Director and Russian Department Heads. 
Orders issued by Russian Chiefs shall be countersigned by his 
Chinese Associates. There shall be not only equal distribution of 
power but also equal portioning of places between the two nationals. 
That the Russian Chiefs of the Commercial, Locomotive, Stores and 
Traffic Departments be replaced by Chinese Chiefs. 


The Russian Directors took exception to these Chinese 
demands. They alleged that the powers of the Directors and 
Chiefs of Departments had been laid down in the Sino- 
Russian Agreements of 1924 and have been in force for many 
years, and therefore should not be changed in an off-hand 
manner. In regard to the change of Department Chiefs the 
Russians rebutted that these were important departments of a 
railway, that experienced and able men must be employed, 
that the present incumbents have been competent in every 
respect and that they saw for the present no reason for their 
removal or change. To the demand for equal distribution of 
places, the Russians agreed on condition that the Chinese 
employed should be men experienced in railway affairs. The 
Russians invoked the sanctity of the 1924 Sino-Russian Agree- 
ments, yet they were the first to violate the provisions of the 
said instrument by agreeing to the continuance in force of the 
Portsmouth Treaty. Again they violated the said agreements 
by repeatedly reorganizing the Head Office of the railway 
and adding more Russian department and section chiefs to 
the staff. To the contention that only competent and experi- 
enced men in railway affairs should be employed, China can 
raise no objection. But Russia had given to the Chinese no 
opportunity to adapt themselves to railway work or to educate 
themselves in its requirements. The railway schools have been 
managed and controlled to the exclusive benefit of the Russians. 

The Russians at first raised objections to the use side by 
side of the two tongues in official documents on the grounds 
that the translation staffs fall far short of the task to be accom- 
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plished and that augmentation of the personnel would involve 
more expenditure for the railway. The Chinese combatted 
these objections one by one. Their view finally prevailed. It 
may be mentioned that Chinese State Railways employ the 
language of the creditor country. In recent years, as foreign 
debts were gradually cleared off, the Chinese tongue appeared 
side by side with the foreign tongue in official documents. The 
Chinese also succeeded in enforcing the Chinese system of laws 
in the Railway zone. The above mentioned are what the 
Chinese authorities had been able to accomplish before the 
end of the 16th Year of the Republic. 


INCE that time the Chinese Director-General has enforced 

many measures, such as the deposit of railway funds in 
Chinese banks, the enforcement of Chinese laws, the replace- 
ment of department chiefs with Chinese, the establishment of 
a railway college and the employment of Chinese to serve a 
probation period in the telegraphs, all without the approval 
of the Russian Delegation of Directors. As these were faits 
accomplis the Russian Directors protested to no purpose at 
the sitting of the Board of Directors. By this time the now 
defunct Peking Government organized a commission for the 
taking back of the Chinese Eastern Railway. On receipt of 
this news the Russians endeavored to reinstate the Russian 
Co-Director-Generalship on an equal footing with the Chinese 
Director-Generalship so that the Russians would be enabled 
to check the alleged arbitrary actions of the Chinese Director- 
General. It may be recalled that this Russian position had 
been abrogated by the 1924 instrument: the Head of the 
Russian Delegation of Directors being placed in its stead as 
highest Russian official in the railway. But his status can by 
no means be compared to that of his Chinese confrere. 

To counteract the Chinese attempt at recovery, according 
to a White Russian report, the Russians borrowed a certain 
sum from the South Manchuria Railway, having the intention 
to pay the Japanese off against the Chinese in the event the 
latter showed the least intention to recover the line. Incident- 
ally, a Japanese Delegation was sent via Siberia to Europe 
allegedly for the purpose of inquiring into the economic 
condition of Germany but most probably for the object of 
meeting the Head of the Russian delegation of Directors who, 
it was claimed, went back to Moscow to attend the celebration 
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of the tenth anniversary of the Russian Revolution. In order 
to detract world attention from the meeting the Japanese 
papers purposely circulated a wire alleged to have been sent 
by the Head of the Russian Directors to the Administration of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and said to have carried the 
following proposals: 


1. To outdo Dairen, measures shall be taken to divert traffic 
from the South Manchuria Railway so that all goods go by 
Vladivostok. 

2. The Railway Administration shall set up commercial agencies 
in Europe to enable it to issue through bills of lading. At the same 
time material assistance is to be given to would-be importers. 

3. The Ussuri and Chinese Eastern Railways are to work more 
closely together. Through transportation is to be maintained by 
steamer service between Vladivostok and Shanghai. 

4. The freight rate shall be reduced for imported goods to draw 
imported goods to the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Coinciding with this wire was the appearance in Chinese 
papers in Tientsin of the report to the effect that the Head 
Russian Director had been in Dairen engaged in secret pour- 
parlers with the Japanese regarding the disposal of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The Russian Directors instantly 
wrote to the Chinese Director-General assuring him that these 
allegations were a pure canard. Anyway the movements of 
the Russians and Japanese delegations gave material for 
speculation as to their real motives. 


O* December of the 17th Year, the Chinese took back the 

telephone system in Harbin operated by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway which for the sum of 450,000 roubles 
privately bought the right from the Japanese Northern Man- 
churia Electrical Company. The Japanese had no right to 
sell the telephone system, nor had Russians the right to buy, 
without official sanction. On the 28th the Russian govern- 
ment lodged a protest with the Chinese Charge d’Affaires 
reported to have carried the following points: 


1. The right to install and operate telephones along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is based on the 1896 and 1924 Sino-Russian Agree- 
ments. According to these agreements Russia has the right to 
operate kindred railway enterprises. 

2. This right has been duly recognised in the recently concluded 
agreement regarding the long-distance telephone system. 

3. The present agreements in force have expressly stipulated that 
in case of controversy over questions relative to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway the two governments shall resort to orderly negotiation. 
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4. The traditional friendship that happily subsisted between the 

two countries meant nothing to the Chinese authorities who at- 

tempted to scrap the existing agreements by violating the very 

provisions of the said agreements. 
5. The Russian Government demand the restoration to Russia 

of the Harbin telephone system and satisfactory assurances that such 

highhanded action shall not be repeated. 

6. Russia has always endeavoured to solve Sino-Russian problems 

in a spirit of equality and reciprocity. 

At the same time the Russian official mouthpiece, the 
Pravda, ventilated Russian grievances by saying that the 
action was due to the Japanese inciting the Chinese to anti- 
Russian agitation. 

Russia must have forgotten her declaration to the effect 
that she would turn over the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
its auxiliary enterprises to China without compensation. Her 
commitment not to conclude contracts with third parties 
derogatory to Chinese sovereignty and interests has been 
thrown to the dogs by signing agreements with Japan recog- 
nising the full force and effect of the Portsmouth Treaty. 
Russia’s undertaking to give places equally to both nationals 
has never been fulfilled. It is sheer humbug to talk of 
equality. It is utter nonsense to speak of the spirit of 
reciprocity. 

III. RECENT EFFORTS TOWARD RECOVERY 


INCE the reunification of China the authorities and the 

general public desire to hasten the recovery of the Railway. 
While Chinese law is enforced and the National flag unfurled 
along the line yet the Russians still monopolize the Railway 
to their exclusive benefit. Before his departure for Harbin 
the present head of the Three Eastern Provinces instructed 
the present Director-General Lu Hai-wan to expedite the 
settlement of the outstanding issues, such as the equal distri- 
bution of places between both nationals, and the renaming of 
the department chiefs and his associates (that is, if the chief 
is a Russian his associate must be a Chinese and vice versa). 
Up to the time of writing these provisions have been never 
carried out, responsible positions being allocated to Russians 
only. This is the very reason for the system to be nicknamed 
“the concubine system,” for the Chinese are not on an equal 
footing with the Russians. Before the diplomatic rupture 
the negotiations carried on by the Director-General, Mr. Lu 
Hai-wan, related to the following topics: 
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The Reorganization Question 

On the 2nd of March, the Director-General convoked the 
Directors and Censors to a joint assembly. One of the prop- 
ositions to be introduced was an amendment to the Sino- 
Russian Agreements of 1924. The Russian Delegation 
refused to discuss the question on the ground of incompetency 
of the assembly. Indeed, if previous proposals had been 
given due consideration by the Russians, such as the reduction 
of the power of the Russian Director, the equal distribution 
of places among nationals of both countries and the employ 
side by side of the tongues of both nations, the bill to introduce 
amendments to the Sino-Russian Agreements of 1924 never 
would have been brought up. This sense was conveyed to the 
Russians but to no purpose and they still absented themselves. 
As instructions issued to the Director-General were categoric 
he could not but enforce what he deemed fit. He accordingly 
caused to be published an order requiring all orders issued by 
the Russians if they were to be effective to be countersigned 
by the Chinese. The question was regarded solved for the 
Russians made no objection and they had the intention to let 
the Chinese head the few important departments mentioned. 


The Question of the Telegraphs 

Since the recovery of the Harbin telephone system the 
authorities have devoted attention to the taking back of the 
telegraphs along the Chinese Eastern Railway. In_ this 
connection the telegraph authorities were quoted as saying 
that two steps are to be followed: first the recovery of the 
communication organs that have no legal basis; second the 
rehabilitation of the telegraph system of the Three Eastern 
Provinces. Regarding this matter the Director-General of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway had received the following 
instructions: 


1. The contract between the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
Chinese Government for the installation of a telegraph system shall 
be abrogated by orderly negotiation. The telegraph system apper- 
taining to the Railway in question and for its exclusive use shall be 
disposed of according to the rules governing the inter-connection of 
the telegraphs between the many Chinese State Railways. 

2. Long-distance telephone along the Railway if found infract- 
ing the provisions governing telegraphs shall stop operation at once. 

3. Until the time of the conclusion of a new agreement the 
telegraph line of the Railway in question must not transmit business 
telegrams. 
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4. When Chinese and Japanese troops joined in the expedition 
to Siberia the Japanese set up a wire from Chang-chun to Harbin, 
at present still in use by the Japanese. This wire is to be taken 
back and never to be given to others under no matter what name. 

5. The telephone systems installed by the Russians in the many 
stations along the line that have not received the approval of the 
municipalities concerned shall be taken back and handed over to the 
telegraph authorities. 

6. The detention by the Russian authorities in Vladivostok of 
the Harbin automatic telephones to the number of a thousand is 
illegal. 

7. Until the conclusion of a new contract the chief of the tele- 
graph department of the railway in question shall be a Chinese. The 
subordinate places in the different communication agencies shall be 
apportioned equally between both nationals. 

8. Until the conclusion of a new contract telegrams that go 
out of the railway zone shall be censored. 


At the time of construction of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way no right was given to the Russians to set up the telegraph 
system. Chinese efforts to prevail upon the Russians to stop 
activities availed little. At length the Russians agreed to 
pay to China two cents royalty for every word sent. By the 
eleventh year of the Republic the Waichaopu indicated to 
Russia the too small sum of royalty annually brought to 


China and hoped for a revision of the rate. It was finally 
decided to apportion equally the one and twenty cents among 
three parties, the Chinese Government, the Railway and the 
telegraph station in Russian territory. Since then the 
Russians expanded their business reaping annually a net 
profit of 300,000 while doling to the Chinese no more than 
a few tens of thousands. The telegraph department of the 
Railway has without the sanction of the Chinese authorities 
installed the long-distance telephone which also brought 
annually nearly 300,000 dollars. The Chinese authorities 
regarded the installation by the Russians of the telegraphs 
and telephones as having no legal basis, as harboring sinister 
designs and as derogatory to Chinese sovereignty. The 
Chinese Delegation of Directors have undertaken the 
negotiations for the recovery of them; if they fail in the task 
the question will be taken up directly by the responsible 
authorities concerned. 


Land and Immovable Railway Property 
As the Railway is a purely commercial enterprise it has 
no right to exercise jurisdiction over land and immovable 
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property in the Railway Zone. On the 23rd of March the 
Manchurian authorities telegraphed to the Director-General 
of the Railway to that effect. The Russians appeared to 
have agreed to the principle; but whether they would hand 
over the archives concerning them remains to be seen. 


The Question of Instruction 


The Head of the Bureau of Education in the Railway 
Zone has taken back many cultural institutions from the 
Russians. He is evidently persona non grata to the Russians, 
as the Russian Consul stationed in Harbin in an interview 
with the Governor General of the Three Eastern Provinces 
intimated the desirability of changing him for one who 
would not be so obstructive to Russian activities. “As long 
as the implementation of the Sino-Russian Agreements leaves 
much to be desired it is out of the question to talk of other 
problems: still less is it desirable to transact matters in 
Mukden. You should go to see the Director-General of the 
Railway,” replied young General Chang te M. Melnikoff. 

In the above mentioned interview M. Melnikoff revealed 
Russia’s desire to conclude a new commerciai treaty having 
for its object the maintenance of the present status quo in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. If the Chinese agreed to the 


proposal the Russians would guarantee to the Chinese an 
annual sum of 20,000,000 whatever might be the receipts of 
the Railway. To fulfill this promise it was alleged that the 
Russians would resort to a rigorous retrenchment policy and 
to the enforcement of an increased freight rate. Reports did 
not indicate the attitude of the authorities towards this pro- 
posal. The rupture of diplomatic relations shortly followed. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
A SURVEY OF SHANGHAI 


The Shanghai Municipal Council—administrative body 
of the Shanghai International Settlement—early in December 
issued a statement announcing the appointment of Judge 
Richard Feetham as consulting expert to the Council. Such 
an expert has been called in to assist in surveying the situation 
and “devising some constructive plan” for the future of the 
International Settlement. Judge Feetham was chosen, it is 
announced, because of the Council’s feeling of need for “en- 
tirely disinterested and open-minded advice of a high order,” 
and because the Judge, by virtue of his distinguished services 
and training in South Africa and India, was everywhere re- 
garded as “an expert of international reputation.” 

The trend of the times makes obvious the fact that changes 
in the status of China’s foreign concessions and settlements 
must come, in the more or less near future. To meet this in- 
escapable situation the Municipal Council decided that at 
least for Shanghai there should be a constructive plan ready 
for submission to China and the other Powers before the 
question became acute. It is hoped thereby to avoid chaos 
and confusion and to safeguard the period of transition from 
the present form of administration to the future form, when- 
ever and however that change may come about. Judge Feet- 
ham, having secured leave from his post in South Africa, 
arrived in Shanghai early in January. 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY DISPUTE 


The long-standing dispute between the governments of 
Nanking and Moscow over the administration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, out of which has grown serious, if sporadic, 
outbursts of actual warfare along the Manchurian frontier, 
seems at last to have reached a settlement. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that hostilities have ceased, for the 
final conference on the fundamental issues of the dispute has 
not yet taken place. 

Following a renewed outbreak of hostilities late in No- 
vember, when a Russian force of 20,000 was reported to have 
attacked the Manchurian border towns, the situation looked 
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to be one of increasing menace for peace in the area. No 
actual declarations of war were made, but there were charges 
and countercharges as to “overt acts” by both sides, and 
neither was willing to assume the role of aggressor or pro- 
vocateur. 

On the 27th of November the Chinese delegate to the 
League of Nations laid before the Secretary-General of that 
body a statement of Nanking’s official position and an appeal 
for intervention. At the same time the Chinese foreign office 
sent protests to all signatories of the Kellogg peace pact, of 
which both China and Russia were members. Britain and 
America announced themselves as ready to participate with 
other powers in action to bring the dispute to a peaceful 
termination. The Japanese government held aloof. Mean- 
while negotiations were reported to have been opened between 
Soviet officials and Governor-General Chang of Mukden, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of Russian forces from the 
fighting area before the end of the month. Effort was made 
by certain agencies to make this appear as an independent 
action presaging a break between the government of the Three 
Eastern Provinces and Nanking, but both Mukden and 
Nanking promptly denied the rumor of independent action 
or of strained relations. It was agreed that Chinese and 
Soviet plenipotentiaries should shortly meet at Khabarovsk, 
on the frontier. 

On December 2nd Secretary of State Stimson for the 
United States addressed notes to both China and Russia, re- 
minding them of their joint obligations as signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact, thereby earning Russia’s ill-will for what she 
considered an unwarranted act of interference on the part of 
a nation which did not recognize her official existence. An 
appeal was at the same time addressed to the fifty-three signa- 
tory nations, asking that the pressure of world opinion be 
brought to bear upon the two disputants to prevent their 
breaking the pact. This action was described in the press as 
“the most comprehensive move for peace ever made in the 
history of diplomacy.” 

The Khabarovsk conference was early reported to have 
resulted in mutual acceptance of preliminary conditions ac- 
cording to which hostilities were to cease pending a formal 
settlement of the Chinese Eastern Railway difficulties. In 
spite of this agreement there were reports of further sporadic 
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military outbreaks in the fortified region during the month 
of December, and not until the 23rd of that month was a 
protocol actually signed at Khabarovsk, with resulting cessa- 
tion of armed conflict. The protocol provided for immediate 
restoration of joint railroad administration, the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Manchuria, the mutual release of civilian 
and military prisoners, and the appointment of a new Soviet 
railroad manager. The latter (Julius Rudy) was subsequently 
appointed and entered Manchuria on December 26. January 
25 was named as the date for a formal conference at Moscow 
on railroad management and full restoration of diplomatic 
relations. This date was later postponed. 


ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 


In accordance with government pronouncement, but, 
nevertheless, somewhat to the surprise of foreign powers, 
China issued a statement declaring the abolition of foreign 
extraterritorial rights within her borders as effective from 
January 1, 1930. 

Promulgation of the governmental decree occurred with- 
out any untoward incidents, despite the fact that it took place 


without the consent of the majority of the foreign powers, who 
had replied unfavorably to China’s last identic note on the 
subject, and despite the fact that Nanking’s act was looked 
on by those Powers as an arbitrary abrogation of treaty 
stipulations. 

The mandate reads as follows: 


For more than eighty years China has been bound by an extra- 
territorial system which prevented the Sino Government exercising 
judicial power over foreigners in China. So long as_ extra- 
territoriality is not abolished that long China is unable to exercise 
full sovereignty. 

For the purpose of restoring her jurisdictional sovereignty it is 
hereby declared that on and after January 1, 1930, all foreign 
nationals in China now enjoying extraterritoriality shall be subject 
to Chinese jurisdiction. 


It was announced that the National Government assumed 
full responsibility for the protection of all foreign lives, 
property and legitimate interests in China. The general 
attitude of foreign powers since January | has been in ac- 
cordance with the assumption that relinquishment of extra- 
territorial privileges would be gradual and would be accom- 
panied by the enactment and enforcement of a Chinese code 
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of jurisprudence “in accord with modern concepts.’ Chinese 
official statements were to the effect that there are already 
enough modern courts in China to serve the needs of foreign 
residents. 

Russo- BRITISH RAPPROCHEMENT 


Consequent upon the action of the House of Commons in 
supporting by a two-thirds majority the labour government’s 
proposal for “resumption of full diplomatic relations with 
Russia,” the ceremonies attendant upon the arrival of the new 
Russian Ambassador took place in London on December 
20th last. Ambassador Sokolnikov on that day presented his 
credentials at the Palace of St. James. This healed a rupture 
existing since the diplomatic break of May, 1927. 

CHINA’S INTERNAL SITUATION 

Menaced on two fronts—by General Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
armies at Hankow and to the northward, and by the recurrent 
“Kwangsi clique” at Canton, and to the southward—in 
November and December of 1929 the National Government 
of China was regarded by many outside observers as a totter- 
ing and all but doomed institution. Yet, surprising most of 
the world, that government met the New Year on as sound a 
basis as it has ever enjoyed since its incumbency. The power 
of the Nanking regime to weather its repeated internal mili- 
tary storms has since been the subject of widespread comment 
by observers the world over. 

Despite persistent rumors of the resignation of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, Foreign Minister C. T. Wang and Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong, those indefatigable leaders are still 
actively incumbent. Despite serious financial difficulties, due 
to the temporary alienation of certain taxpaying areas during 
the civil disturbances, to the necessity of again compromising 
with Feng on a monetary basis, and to a depression in the 
silver market, the government is still functioning. Despite 
serious rebel victories in the Kwantung area and reported 
disaffections amongst loyal troops elsewhere, the rebellions 
were at length put down, and one more chapter in the tribula- 
tions of the cause of unification in China is closed. 

It is difficult, scanning the collected and highly contra- 
dictory reports which emanated day by day from the foreign 
press of China—via Paris, Moscow, London, New York or 
Tokyo—to follow the course of events or even of rumors 
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during the last two chaotic months of the old year. Governor 
Yen Hsi-san of Shansi—the “unpredictable”—was one day 
assigned to the rebels and next day to the highest command 
of the National forces, in default of President Chiang; 
foreigners evacuated Nanking; Japan and America “took 
measures” of safety; most of the usual concomitants of military 
troubles in China were to be read of in the press of the outside 
world. But this much seems capable of substantiation—that 
on December 12th a terrific battle outside Canton resulted in 
a decisive victory for the loyalist forces and the backbone of 
the revolt seemed crushed. General Yen Hsi-san is reported 
to have been taken into the Nationalist fold and the task of 
purging the north country of rebels given to him, along with 
a recognition of his power in Honan, Feng’s old stronghold, 
as well as in Shansi. Meanwhile reports are daily more 
alarming regarding the fearful inroads of an unusually serious 
famine into the population of those areas. 


NEW DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS 


Following the death of Mr. Sadao Saburi, Japan’s minister 
to China, last autumn, the government announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Torikichi Obata, recently ambassador to 
Turkey, to fill this important diplomatic position. Thereupon 
the Chinese government informed the Foreign Office at Tokyo 
that the appointment would not be acceptable to China. Mr. 
Obata had previously been Minister to China, and before that 
was counsellor in the Legation at Peking during the period 
of the “twenty-one demands,” so that popular opinion in China 
strongly disfavored his return. The resultant situation as be- 
tween China and Japan was for some time considered ripe for 
the discontinuance of relations, and is still cloudy. Overt 
trouble has been at least temporarily avoided, however, by 
the appointment on January 15th of Mr. A. Shigemitsu, 
Japanese consul-general at Shanghai, as acting Japanese 
minister. It was thought that this‘may presage an early re- 
sumption of the interrupted Sino-Japanese treaty negotiations. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. John Van A. MacMurray 
as American Minister to China, the State Department at 
Washington appointed Mr. Nelson T. Johnson to that post. 
Mr. Johnson has been Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. He proceeded to 
China early in January. 
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In view of the important questions likely to arise in con- 
nection with the current conference on naval disarmament, 
President Hoover named a special envoy to Japan to take 
over, temporarily, the duties of the post long vacant since 
the retirement of former Ambassador Charles MacVeagh. 
William R. Castle, Jr., assistant secretary of state, will hold 
this position for the duration of the London conference. He 
reached Japan early in January. 

PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE 

The most notable outcome of the questions which have 
for months past been agitating the Philippines and the United 
States with relation to immigration exclusion and the sugar 
tariff has been the crystallization of that agitation on the part 
of Filipinos into a clear-cut demand for immediate independ- 
ence. This has been looked on by some American members 
of Congress as the only practical solution of the deadlock 
which exists in connection with the proposed bar against 
Philippines free sugar and free immigration. 

On December 2nd Congressman Dyer of Missouri intro- 
duced an independence measure before the lower house. 
Orators of the Philippines Commission which had proceeded 
to Washington for the Congressional session won much in- 
terest and sympathy, it is reported, in their pleas for inde- 
pendence. On December 9th Senator King of Utah intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill covering all phases of Philippines 
independence and providing for an immediate proclamation. 
There was a great deal of official and public discussion of the 
issue in both countries, and while Filipino newspapers were 
inclined to be pessimistic many public statements and edi- 
torials in American journals expressed the conviction that 
independence was imminent and that the campaign in congress 
was winning wide support. 

This attitude, both popular and official, continued through 
December and the early part of January, and the Senate com- 
mittee hearing on the bill was set for January 15th. Then 
Senator Hiram Bingham of the Senate committee on terri- 
tories and insular possessions introduced a new element into 
the situation by proposing that President Hoover call a con- 
ference to convene in Manila next September to discuss the 
future status of the Islands and make recommendations. This 
and the several resolutions which by this time had been 
introduced into the House and Senate were considered at the 
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committee hearing which opened on January 15th. At this 
hearing the various interests concerned were permitted to 
appear, among them the Philippines independence mission, 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Philippines American Chamber 
of Commerce. Meanwhile, on January 16th, Congressman 
Welch of California re-introduced to the lower house his bill 
for Filipino exclusion. 

Before the end of January newspaper comment was less 
hopeful of any immediate outcome of the autonomy issue. 
As the hearings continued, however, little formal opposition 
developed. On the other hand, both labor and farm interests 
in the United States advocated immediate independence. By 
the end of the month no outcome was recorded. 


JAPAN’S POLITICAL SITUATION 


The 57th session of the Japanese Diet was convened on 
December 23rd, with the Seiyukai (the opposition party) in 
control of the lower house and the Minseito (administrative 
party) candidate for president of the chamber defeated by a 
large majority. Following the Emperor’s message a recess 
until January 20 gave rise to the rumor that the diet would 
then be dissolved as the government’s only way out of an 
impossible situation. This actually occurred on January 
22nd. A new general election, the second since the passage 
of the manhood suffrage law, will take place in February, at 
which time about 13,000,000 male citizens will be entitled 
to vote. 

In contrast to parliamentary difficulties is the accom- 
plished success of the finance ministry of the Hamaguchi 
government in resuming the gold standard. This policy was 
announced last summer by Finance Minister Junnosuke 
Inouye immediately upon the formation of the cabinet, and 
it has been consistently followed through a program of rigid 
governmental economy and strengthening of the price of the 
yen abroad, to the point of final lifting of the gold embargo 
on January 1Ith. There was nation-wide rejoicing over the 
removal of the gold ban, which has been in effect since 
December, 1917. 

The government has had to deal with what is described 
as a “student mutiny” in Korea, which occurred on January 
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16th when several thousand attendants at both girls’ and 
boys’ schools in Seoul staged anti-government demonstrations 
throughout the city. Several hundred arrests were made, out 
of which number about 300 students were detained in jail. 
No further word concerning these “demonstrators” or addi- 
tional demonstrations has come abroad. 

NATIVE DISCONTENT 

The governments of both the United States and New 
Zealand have met with public criticism recently as a result 
of disagreeable events in Haiti and British Samoa. The latest 
despatch of American marines to quell the revolt in Haiti 
has been hotly debated in Congress, and the government’s 
entire Haitian policy has been made the target of public 
oppostion. 

In Apia, Western Samoa, a clash of New Zealand con- 
stabulary and members of the native obstructive organization, 
the Mau, resulted, on December 29th, in the death of Chief 
Tamasesse and six other Samoan leaders, and one policeman. 
The occasion was a welcoming demonstration on the return 
of one of the deportees whose |18-month period of banishment 
had come to anend. ffort was made to halt the,procession, 
with the result mentioned. Since then steps have been taken 
to allay the unrest. Col. S. S. Allen, administrator, reported 
that Samoan leaders held aloof from all cooperation, refusing 
to confer with the administration concerning their grievances. 
On January 8th Sir Joseph Ward, premier of New Zealand, 
authorized the Samoan Administration to “use force in 
eradicating the centers of dissatisfaction.” On January 14th 
a cruiser reached Apia with police reinforcements at the same 
time that a proclamation declaring the Mau to be a seditious 
organization was read. On the 16th the first of a proposed 
series of arrests of members of the outlawed organization 
was reported. News censorship is now said to exist. 

CONFERENCE ON NAVAL LIMITATION 

The principal powers of the world, preparing to convene 
for the discussion of the reduction of naval armament, have 
for several months been issuing statements reflecting the 
official and public opinion in their respective countries toward 
naval limitation. These advance statements have been largely 
such as to indicate a hopeful outcome for the conference. 
Several unofficial preliminary conferences between various 
pairs of conferring delegations have occurred as the delega- 
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tions proceeded to London, but it was announced that no 
advance agreements have taken place. The possible scrap- 
ping of battleships in favor of cruisers, the possible abolition 
of submarines for warfare, forfeiture of the right of blockade, 
are among the suggestions. 

The conference was formally opened by King George of 
England on January 21st in London, who said, “I earnestly 
trust that the result of this conference will lead to immediate 
alleviation of the heavy burden of armaments now weighing 
upon the peoples of the world.” Premier MacDonald of 
England was chosen chairman of the conference on the 
nomination of the American leader, Secretary of State Stim- 
son. Five world powers sent delegates, these being Japan, 
France, Italy, Great Britain and the United States. The out- 
come of this important conference remains to be seen. 


CLOSE OF THE KEMMERER MISSION 


Dr. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University, who headed 
the Financial Commission which was invited by the Chinese 
government to spend a year in surveying China’s financial 
situation, left China at the end of December, when his mission 
was finished. The English language press of China, Chinese- 
owned and foreign, has had only praise for his efforts. Mr. 
T. V. Soong, Finance Minister, stated the government’s con- 
viction as to the soundness of the various recommendations 
which were made and hoped for an early period of stability 
during which they could be carried out. The North-China 
Herald, Shanghai British weekly, in commenting on Dr. 
Kemmerer’s departure says (December 28): “It is under- 
stood that his Commission has prepared voluminous reports 
of many pages on all the subjects related to financial rehabili- 
tation. The personnel of this Commission and the quiet, 
scientific manner of their work, makes it certain that these 
reports will one day be used effectively.” Several members 
of the Commission are remaining in China for the purpose of 
extending further service to the Government. 


SHANGHAI PROVISIONAL COURT 


Dispatches of January 23rd state that a settlement, effected 
through compromise on both sides, has been reached between 
Chinese and foreigners regarding the future status of the 
Provisional Court, successor to the old Mixed Court. There 


are no details. 
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SIR EDMUND HORNBY—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1928 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
By Andrew Farrell 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928 


At first glance there might seem little relation between the 
life of the learned judge who inaugurated the system of 
extraterritorial courts first in Turkey and then in China and 
Japan, and the wanderings of the Scottish lad who, a little 
later, beat about the Pacific in the heyday of its romance. 
Yet there is a striking similarity of temperament and 
character noticeable in their reminiscences. The upright 
judge, and the self-confessed blackbirder, smuggler, trader 
in arms, would have had much in common if they had met 
unofficially. Both were very much alive to the call of adven- 
ture, quite fearless, never so happy as in seeking out new 
sights and exploring new experiences. They, like so many of 
their contemporaries, shared a profound distrust and dislike 
of missionaries. The judge uses even stronger language about 
them than the sea-captain. 

“Now I do not mean to intimate,” he writes, “that many 
missionaries are not good and earnest men, and their women- 
kind, although generally painfully plain, most excellent; but 
one and all are utterly lacking in judgment or in ordinary 
sympathy for other people’s religious views. In my time I 
must have had to do with thousands of missionaries, male and 
female, and, with the exception of some half-dozen, well, say 
a dozen, who were principally occupied in translating the 
Scriptures and writing dictionaries, they are, next to habitual 
criminals, the most troublesome people to deal with in the 
world.” 

Such a quotation may serve to indicate the racy vehemence 
of Sir Edmund Hornby’s nature. But there is also an abun- 
dance of interesting and useful descriptive material in his 
reminiscences. His methods of cleaning up the abuses of 
British consular jurisdiction in the Near East were so suc- 
cessful that he was sent to the Far East to establish a similar 
series of consular courts there. He arrived just about the 
time when the foreign community of Shanghai was organiz- 
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ing itself and contributed not a little to its official and un- 
official life. With equal efficiency he dealt out impartial 
justice, organized and judged race-meetings. He shows the 
soundness of his legal principles and his shrewd political 
insight by lamenting over and over again the failure of the 
British and other foreign governments to separate the 
executive and judicial functions of government. ‘This was a 
reform urgently pressed upon China in her struggles towards 
modernity, yet for the sake of economy, the extraterritorial 
courts were presided over by consuls. Hornby’s discussions 
on this point read almost like the record of round-table dis- 
cussions at the Kyoto conference. 

There are many good pieces of descriptive writing inter- 
spersed with characteristic forceful expressions of opinion. A 
ride in Chinese carts from Tientsin to Peking, a summer in 
the Western Hills, an overland journey in the sixties from 
Niigata to Tokyo, a brush with wrecker-brigands at Chefoo, 
make excellent reading. 

In the same way John Cameron’s tales of shipwreck on 
Midway Island, of his forty-odd days’ voyage in an open boat, 
of blackbirding in the Melanesian islands to secure labor for 
the Hawaiian plantations, of trading for copra in the island- 
studded tropical seas, make up a picture of the Pacific in the 
days before government. His tales of Honolulu in the time 
of Kalakaua, “that royal trencherman and guzzler,” recall the 
spacious days before that city became a “‘Caucasic-Mongoloid 
hybrid spawned by cane sugar and coolie labour, a city un- 
American and un-Hawaiian.” 

Like Hornby’s tale of his life, John Cameron ends his 
Odyssey in Japan. Both stories, unconventional and at times 
disconcertingly outspoken, present vivid pictures of essential 
parts of Pacific history. The blunt official and the equally 
blunt adventurer, equally with the missionary, played parts 
in opening up the Pacific Ocean. Because of their picturesque 
character, their tales are often at variance with modern con- 
ceptions, but they are none the less important elements of the 
story of western intercourse with the peoples of the Far East 
and of the Pacific Islands. —J. B.C. 
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FRONTIERS 
By Archer Butler Hulbert 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1929. G$3.00 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN, 1492-1848 

By Herbert Ingram Priestley 

The Macmillan Company, New York and San Francisco, 1929. G$4.00 
A FRONTIER DOCTOR 

By Henry F. Hoyt 

Houghton Mifflin Company, New York and Boston, 1929. G$3.50 

OLD ARMY MEMORIES, 1872-1918 

By James Parker 

Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, 1929. G$4.00. 

American publishers have recently shown a special interest 
in the frontier period of American life. History, historic 
episodes, memoirs and “lives” have all shared in this revival. 

The first of four such volumes here reviewed is merely 
historical narrative rather than “straight history.” It deals 
with what is known as the “pioneer spirit” in American life, 
that driving force which has been responsible for conquest 
by purchase and by negotiation as well as by arms, and for 
the acquiring of distant “interests” as well as the occupation 
of the continent by the westward march of settlers. This 
author in his subtitle calls that drive “the genius of‘ American 
nationality,’ and elsewhere he finds an even finer phrase 
he names it “spiritual unrest.” Whatever one may think of 
this terminology in connection with the Louisiana Purchase, 
the conquest of California, the acquiring of insular possessions 
and protectorates, the building of railways and canals, the 
book is nevertheless a valuable account of American “frontier- 
ing” from early years down to the still restless present day. 

The second is straight history, but a social rather than 
political one. The author is fascinated by the spectacle of 
the unfolding of the transplanted life of an old people in a 
new wilderness. He traces the development of our social 
institutions of today from the fusing of so many diverse 
molten streams which the wilderness absorbed and molded 
anew—Dutch, Spanish, French, English—in the early be- 
ginnings of American life. As the title would indicate, the 
author is always conscious of the fact that pioneer history is 
a blending of new comings against an old racial and environ- 
mental background—in this case that of the native Redskin. 
He is particularly acquainted with the Indian and Spanish 
contributions to American life, being Professor of Mexican 
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History at the University of California. The volume is the 
first of a proposed “History of American Life,” in twelve 
volumes, five of which are already published. The second 
volume, “The First Americans—1607-1690,” being the early 
story of the Indians, has already been reviewed in PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. 

The third and fourth of the books here under review are 
memoirs, the first being those of a cowboy doctor in the large, 
free days of the Texas Panhandle. When the Panhandle 
became too tame the doctor and ex-Vigilante naturally carried 
his pioneering further, this time across the seas, where he 
acted as army surgeon during what he terms the “Filipino 
insurrection.” For one who is more interested in dare-devil 
exploits than in the measured march of history, this will hold 
some charm. 

The last book covers much the same territory and period. 
The author knew the old Wild West, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippines campaign, but he writes as the soldier, 
not as the daring adventurer, and his book has, of course, the 
inevitable stamp of army discipline and the soldierly point 
of view. —E. G. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

(Harris Foundation Lectures, 1928) 

By Gustav Cassel, Theodor E. Gregory, Robert E. Kuczynski and 
Henry Kittredge Norton 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. G$3.00 


Of the eight lectures printed in this report of the 1928 
meeting of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, 
two are concerned with the theoretical aspects of international 
trade and capital movements, three with the foreign invest- 
ment problems of Great Britain, two with the problem of 
Germany’s debts and foreign loans chiefly in their relation to 
the United States, and a final one with problems of investment 
in economically “backward’” countries. 

The first three lectures were delivered by Professor Gustav 
Cassel of Stockholm on the general subject of “International 
Movements of Capital.” His opening lecture is a lucid and 
somewhat elementary exposition of the mechanism of interna- 
tional trade in the light of the well-known Purchasing Power 
Parity theory of foreign exchanges. He proceeds in the second 
lecture to the utility of foreign investments in the post-war 
period. His aim is apparently to clear up popular miscon- 
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ceptions and remove some of the hostility which has developed 
in capital-exporting countries to the investment of large sums 
abroad, by showing the productive function of such loans in 
the colonial world and generally in those countries on which 
the western world has come to depend largely for its food 
supply and raw materials. 

Most students of monetary theory and international trade 
will be familiar with the reasoning in these two chapters. 
They give an admirable introduction to the fundamental 
character of capital movements and international trade, 
though one feels that the precision and automatic adjustment 
which characterize the trade balances of country A and 
country B are a little removed from the real world of inter- 
national commerce with its innumerable complications and 
frictions. For the lay reader, however, they provide an 
unusually clear and penetrating analysis of the real terms and 
mechanism of international trade and should do much to 
banish some of the 17th century conceptions still rife in 
popular thinking on this subject. 

This is particularly true of Professor Cassel’s application 
of his theoretical analysis to the modern problem of inter- 
national transfers created in Germany by the reparations 
settlements and in Europe generaily by the war debts. The 
difficulties and impossibilities inherent in the fantastic penalties 
imposed on Germany by the allied statesmen at Versailles 
have of course been exposed long ago in Keynes’ “Economic 
Consequences of the Peace.” Readers of this lecture and of 
Dr. Kuczynski’s later chapter on “American Loans to Ger- 
many” (p. 169) will realize that these difficulties have not yet 
been removed but indeed have become more intricate by the 
floating of immense German loans on the American market, 
thus creating further problems of transfer for the future— 
problems which are aggravated by modern tariff policies. Dr. 
Kuczynski puts the matter concisely: 

“If America continues to export capital to Germany she 
will find there an open market for her commodities, the 
Reparation Plan will operate successfully, and the American 
savers will enjoy profitable investments. If America should 
stop lending, she would lose a good market, both for com- 
modities and for capital, and reparation payments would 
become doubtful. But America cannot go on forever lending 
to Germany. Some day there must be a settlement. Some day 
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America must be prepared to accept redemption with all its 
consequences.” 

Professor Gregory of the London School of Economics 
contributes three lectures dealing with British foreign invest- 
ments. The first is an account of the three principal schools 
of public opinion in Great Britain on the value of foreign 
investment to the economic life of Great Britain; the second 
an analysis of the British balance of payments with an attempt 
to separate the item of foreign investments by comparison with 
statistics of the Inland Revenue Department; the third an 
examination of the national savings and the trend of the 
capital market in Great Britain since the war. A great part 
of Professor Gregory’s material is derived from familiar 
sources such as the Colwyn Committee’s Report on National 
Debt and Taxation, the estimates of British investments by 
Sir George Paish and Sir Robert Kindersley, and various 
writings by J. M. Keynes in the Economic Journal, the Nation 
and the Liberal Industrial Report. 

The final lecture is a semi-popular exposition by a well- 
known publicist, Mr. Henry Kittredge Norton, of investment 
(apparently American) in backward countries. In general it 
presents the case for the defense of the process which is gen- 
erally damned under the name of economic imperialism. The 
defense is made fairly enough, although the phrases regarding 
the tutelage of child nations, the maintenance of order, the 
protection of vital interests and the establishment of an 
approved economic civilization in the said backward countries, 
have a familiar and sometimes unpleasant ring. The lecture 
is so different in character from the preceding sections of the 
book that comparison is hardly possible, but it ranks in quality 
a good deal below the other lectures and makes rather a weak 
conclusion to a valuable and scholarly work. —W.L.H. 


THE CHINESE OF HAWAII 
Overseas Penman Club, Honolulu, 1929 


This volume is the first of its kind, a record of the achieve- 
ments of the Chinese population in the development of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Especially in the biographies of the 
Chinese merchant pioneers is the story of China’s contribution 
to Hawaii most plain. There are 207 pages of these biog- 
raphies, in both Chinese and English, with photographs. 
Another section of 162 pages, entirely in the Chinese language, 
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deals with Hawaii and its industries, institutions, and social 
life, and with the activities of the Chinese community in the 
many branches of that life, both historical and of the present 
day. There are numerous photographic reproductions. A 
third section of 32 pages, in English, presents papers on “The 
Impress of Cathay in the Hawaiian Islands,” by Albert P. 
Taylor, Librarian of the Archives of Hawaii; ““The Meaning 
of Chinese Experience in Hawaii,” by Dr. Romanzo Adams, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Hawaii; “Building 
Hawaii’s Prosperity,” by Paul Kimm-chow Goo, Manager of 
the Hawaii-Chinese News; “The Education of the Chinese 
in Hawaii,” by Dr. Kalfred Dip Lum, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the University of Hawaii; “Chinese Protestant 
Christian Life in Hawaii,” by the Rev. Norman C. Schenck; 
“The Legal Status of the Chinese in Hawaii,” by Ernest S. 
Ing, L.L.M., Member of the Hawaii Bar; “History of 
Chinese Sports in Hawaii,” by Loui Leong Hop, Journalist 
and Sports Writer. 
The publication is the work of the Chinese Penman’s Club 
of Honolulu, of which Chock Lun is promoter and manager. 
—E. G. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF JAPANESE 


Masatoshi Gensen Mori 
The Herald-Sha, Hibiya Park, Tokyo, 1929 


A valuable book from the pen of a man who has been from 
childhood handicapped by defective eyesight, resulting in 
near-blindness at forty. Perhaps defective vision has given to 
his sense of hearing the particular delicacy and keenness which 
has enabled him to do distinguished work in his chosen field 
of phonetic study. 

The writer, in support of his contention for the need of 
more general study of phonetics, cites the fact that the rapid 
development of the radio “bids fair to assume the role of a 
home university for everyone” and “has awakened in some of 
us a keener sense of the power and importance of human 
speech” as compared with written or “fossilized” speech. This 
thought might also well serve to rouse from lazy indifference 
those English-speaking persons who, through their dependence 
upon the foreign-language-study-habit of other races to carry 
them comfortably over the world, have been losers in so 
many ways, not least in the delights and value of foreign 
language study. 
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Certain it is that this new book will be eagerly welcomed 
by the foreign student of phonetics, to whom, hitherto, only 
one volume of the phonetics of Japanese has been available, 
and that one by a foreigner. Its value to the foreigner is 
further enhanced by the fact that the author is not only a 
recognized authority on his own language, but has studied 
exhaustively in other languages and has made himself a master 
of English. The fact that his wife, Sadae, has made possible 
the achievement of this publication by her co-operation, 
reading to him phonetic literature and proofs, has been 
gracefully acknowledged by Mori. 

Interesting is the author’s statement that, contrary to the 
general assumption, “the organs of speech of anormal Japanese 
are essentially identical with those of an average European.” 
He buttresses this statement with proofs and ascribes to habit 
certain well-known difficulties which Orientals have with 
certain English vowels and consonants. 

The contents cover a detailed technical study of Japanese 
standard and dialectal phonetics against a background of 
accepted international standards, all presented in an inter- 
esting manner. The later chapters trace the history of the 
Japanese written language from China by way of Korea; 
give the reasons for multiple pronunciations of the same 
Chinese character, so puzzling to Chinese and Western stu- 
dents of the language; explain accent and intonation, and the 
influence of Chinese, English and other foreign languages 
upon the Japanese vocabulary. The development and use of 
the four sets of Kana characters for Japanese syllabic repre- 
sentation is clearly set forth, as well as the changes in Japanese 
speech itself during more than 2,000 years. There is a final 
chapter of classified examples of deviations from the standard, 
including Chinese characters and phonetic spelling in Eng- 
lish. Appendix I explains Romaji, and II gives transcriptions 
of a fable into various dialectal forms. There is a dialect map 
of Japan, an old phonic chart, a detailed table of contents, and 
an adequate index. Clear type; 311 pages. 

Aside from its interest to the phonetician, the work has a 
very special value for the foreign student of Japanese, as well 
as for the teacher (either foreign or Japanese) of English to 
Japanese students, while any language student will find much 
to delight and instruct. —B. G. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929 


Proceedings of the Kyoto Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations 


Edited by J. B. Conpuirre, Research Secretary 
To be Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss 


April, 1930—Price $5.00 


Orders may be placed direct with the University of Chicago Press 


CONTENTS 
PartI A summary of Round Table Discussions by the Editor 
under the following Chapter Heads: 


The Machine Age and Traditional Culture 
Food and Population Problems in the Pacific 
Industrialization of Pacific Countries 
Extraterritoriality in China 
Foreign Concessions and Settlements in China 
6. The Economic Reconstruction of China 
The Problems of Manchuria 
8. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 


Part II Documents: 
Twelve substantial documents bearing on Institute research projects 
and the conference agenda topics, prepared by noted authorities in 
their several fields; here reproduced in full. 


Part III Conference Data: 
The Conference Program 
List of Conference Data Papers 
Membership of the Conference 
Minutes of the Pacific Council 
Biennial Report of the General Secretary 


Paciric AFFairs for January, 1930, a double conference num- 
ber, is supplementary to the forthcoming volume. Price 50c. 
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Pamphlets 


ADDRESS BY THE RT. HON. JAMES RAMSAY MacDONALD 
The Proceedings of the Reception and Meeting 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, October 11, 1929 


Report of the reception and meeting of the Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, in honor of the Rt. Hon. James 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
October 11, 1929. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
Published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, Geneva, July, 1929. 50c 


This is the first publication of the League in this field as 
the direct result of a motion made in Assembly in 1923 by 
Dame Edith Lyttleton of the British delegation which found 
expression in the adoption of the following resolution: “The 
Assembly urges the Governments of the States Members to 
arrange that the children and youth in their respective coun- 
tries where such teaching is not given be made aware of the 
existence and aims of the League of Nations and the terms 
of its Covenant.” 

The survey subsequently undertaken makes its report in 
this 152-page booklet, dated July, 1929. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE INDUSTRY 
By Iwao F. Ayusawa 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929. 25c 


The International Labour Office has published in pamphlet 
form the collected articles by Dr. Ayusawa which appeared 
in the International Labour Review last spring. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
British National Commerce Report 
London, November, 1929 


Of particular interest here is the report on “Chinese 
Affairs” as taken up by the Amsterdam International Confer- 
ence, and the references to it in the several speeches on the 
occasion of the report being made—references which indicated 
the attitude of the British delegation at the conference. 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS, 1925-1927 

Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration) No. 4 

Published by P. S. King & Son, London, for the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1929 


A record of international migration through the years 
1925-27, consisting largely of tables and charts on emigration 
and immigration, volume and direction, distribution, age, 
sex, and other characteristics. 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
1929 Publications 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Two printed reports on the Education of Native Children 
and Unemployment, and one mimeographed bulletin (No. 2) 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce, being a 
summary of New Zealand’s Finance, Trade and Industries 
ending September, 1929. 

NEW ZEALAND AND NAVAL DEFENCE 


By the Hon. Sir James Allen 
Coulls Somerville Wilkie, Limited, Dunedin, 1929 


A paper by Sir James Allen, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., (who is 
chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations Council in 
New Zealand) read before the New Zealand Historical 
Association. 


REAL SECURITY AGAINST WAR 
By F. N. Keen 
Williams & Norgate, Limited, London, 1929 


The author believes that in spite of the numerous agencies 
for peace established since the Armistice, and including the 
latest (Kellogg Pact), “the world is far from possessing an 
equipment which is sufficient to give it real security against 
war, and far from being permeated by a consciousness of the 
nature and extent of the changes necessary to the attainment 
of that security.” His suggestions for attaining to this “real 
security” follow. 


SEAMEN’S REGULATIONS 
Fifteenth Session, International Labour Conference 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929 


Four booklets dealing with four items on the agenda of 
the 15th session of the International Labour Conference, 
namely “The Regulation of Hours of Work on Board Ship,” 
“The Protection of Seamen in Case of Sickness, Including the 
Treatment of Seamen Injured on Board Ship,” “Promotion 
of Seamen’s Welfare in Ports,” and “The Minimum Require- 
ment of Professional Capacity in the Case of Captains, Navi- 
gating and Engineer Officers in Charge of Watches on Board 
Merchant Ships.” 

THE SOVIET SECURITY SYSTEM 


By Malbone W. Graham, Jr. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York, Sept., 1929 


The September publication of “International Concilia- 
tion,” published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York; being a study of the Soviet government's 
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efforts to strengthen its international position, through the 
stages of “militant communism,” negotiation, conference and 
consolidation, and finally, through political agreements. The 
author is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 
‘‘UKRAINE’’ 
A Short Sketch 
Compiled by the Press Bureau of All-Ukrainian Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, Charkiv, 1929 
An outline of the history of the Soviet republic of the 
Ukraine, together with a sketch of the economic, cultural and 
social constructive work going on there. Issued by the All- 
Ukrainian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 


By Philip C. Jessup 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1929 


One of the regular publications of the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, bringing the activities of the World 
Court down to date and discussing the relation of the United 
States thereto. Prepared by the Assistant Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Columbia, with a foreword by Elihu Root. 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


CULTURES 


CHINESE INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH DecorATIVE ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century; by Mrs. Sun Jui-huang; the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Peiping, October, 1929. 

An historical account, in a lively manner, of early cultural relations 
between China and England, with bibliography. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WoMAN’s HIGHER EDUCATION IN JAPAN; by A. K. 
Reischauer; the International Review of Missions, London, January, 
1930. 

What higher education for girls, encouraged by Christian missions, 
has done to complicate the problem of the relation of the sexes in Japan 
and to accelerate the movement toward greater social freedom for 
women. By a Christian missionary. 

DEVOLUTION IN MepicaL Missionary Work IN CHINA; by James L. 
Maxwell; the International Review of Missions, London, January, 1930. 

Should medical work remain an integral part of missionary en- 
deavour in foreign lands? Has the time come when it is either possible 
or wise to let the medical work devolve upon the so-called indigenous 
church in China? A British medical missionary raises questions and cites 
instances. 
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EFFECT OF THE CHINESE ENVIRONMENT ON IMPoRTED Faitus; by D. 
Magillivray; the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, December, 1929. 

“One result is variation; another may be, even, death. When the 
school boy was shown a picture of the prehistoric monster called a 
diplodocus, he promptly enquired, ‘Who killed it?’ The teacher replied: 
‘The climate.’ This story has an obvious spiritual application. The 
climate of China has of late been changed, hence the great mortality.” 

FAILURE OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, THE; by Paul Fechter; translated 
from the Revista de Occidente, Spanish monthly, in the Living Age, New 
York, November, 1929. 

“When we stand in Mount Vernon before George Washington's 
country house and remember New York, it occurs to us that that city, 
in its lack of soul, in its lack of spatial values, represents the first chapter 
of a human tragedy, a tragedy of people who are separated from their 
own spatial world.” 

Love 1N CHINA; by Tao-ling Hsu; Sinica, Frankfurt, December, 1929. 

A study of the place of romantic love or its Chinese counterpart in 
the literature and life of China, as compared with Western lands. 
PaciFic WorLD AND THE MACHINE, THE; by Elizabeth Green; the Hono- 

lulu Mercury, Honolulu, January, 1930. 

The discussions of the “Machine Age and Traditional Culture” at 
the recent Kyoto conference. 

Part oF MANCHU AND CHINESE INFLUENCE iN CHINA’S CULTURAL 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE Last HuNprReED YEARS, THE; by W. Y. Ting; 
Sinica, Frankfurt, August, 1929. 

The author does not believe that the somewhat sparse artistic pro- 
ductivity during the last century is an indication of the death of Chinese 
culture. He asks and answers such questions as: “Did the Manchus 
bring an authentic culture of their own to China? Were the culture 
traits of that time principally Manchu? Did the impulse toward revival 
come solely from the new Dynasty? Did the Dynasty facilitate the 
development of scholarly literature?” 

Procress OF PopULAR AND NATIVE EpucaTION IN Mexico, THE; Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, September, 1929. 
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CuHna’s Raitway Prop_ems; by Sun Fo, Minister of Railways; the China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, November 16, 1929. 
Cotton INDUSTRY OF CHINA AND JAPAN; by Arno S. Pearse; Journal of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, October, 1929. 
DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE-SCALE FARMING IN THE U.S.S.R.; by M. M. 
Wolf; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New York, December 15, 
1929. 
By the head of the Agricultural Section of the “Gosplan” (State 
Planning Commission, U.S.S.R.). 
Economics OF REVOLUTION, THE; by J. B. Condliffe; the Honolulu Mer- 
cury, Honolulu, January, 1930. 
A discussion of the economics of Sun Yat-sen as exemplified in his 
writings. 
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INCORPORATION OF BANKS IN JAPAN; unsigned; the Japan Trade Review, 
the Official Bi-monthly Organ of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Yokohama, November, 1929. 

INpusTRIAL MininG Resources oF CHINA; by E. E. Ahnert ; Manchuria 
Monitor, Harbin, No. 10, 1929. 

This writer estimates that the annual output of coal by all the 
collieries of China amounts to in round numbers 20,000,000 tons. 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN JAPAN; by Captain M. D. Kennedy; the Fort- 

nightly Review, London, November 1, 1929. 

“In spite of what has been heard about industrial depression since 
the close of the War, the output of Japan’s mills and factories, her work- 
shops and her foundries, has shown an astonishing increase since 1919 
when the post-war boom was at its height. The development of her in- 
dustries and the consequent rise in production curing the war period 
were natural, for not only was she required to provide her allies with 
war material and essential supplies of all kinds, but she was also in a 
position to exploit the markets from which, by the very circumstances of 
the situation, they had been forced to withdraw temporarily. What is 
not so well realized is that, in spite of the post-war slump of 1920, the 
devastating earthquake of 1923, the financial panic of 1927, and the 
frequently recurring anti-Japanese boycotts in China, production in all 
the main industries of Japan has largely increased since the close of the 
war, and shows every sign of further increasing.” 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF AsiIA, II, THE; by Dr. Karl Kriiger; the New 
Orient, Berlin, August-September, 1929. 

“Two catchwords play a large role in the revolutionizing of inter- 
national economy which is going on today; the ‘Americanization of 
Europe’ and the ‘Europeanization of Asia’.” 

Japan IN INDustTrRY; special pictorial number, 145 pages, of the Asahigraph, 
Tokyo Asahi Shimbun Sha, Tokyo, November, 1929. 

JUNNosUKE INouyeE—The Banker-Statesman Who Removed the Gold Em- 
bargo; by Suyeo Nakano; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, December 12, 1929. 

Mopern Economic ProstemMs OF CHINA; by Leopold Katscher; Geo- 
Politik, Berlin, November, 1929. 

PrEsENT Economic SITUATION IN CHINA, THE; by Chang Kia-ngau; 
Journal of the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, October, 
1929. 

This author states emphatically that “Under no circumstances will 
China borrow again from foreign countries for administrative purposes.” 

PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIALIZATION IN CHINA, THE; by J. B. Taylor; China 
Tomorrow, Peiping, September 20, 1929. 

SAKHALIN OIL; anonymous; the Bank of Russian Trade Review, London, 
December, 1929. 

A discusison of Russian and Japanese needs in the oil production of 
this “half and half” island. 

SHIPPING ENTERPRISE OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH GOVERN- 
MENT, THE; by O. de R. Foenander; the American Econamic Review, 
Cambridge, Mass., December, 1929. 

This article, written at the University of Melbourne, reviews the 
shipping situation in Australia from 1916 to 1928, assigning reasons for 
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the financial failure of the government enterprises, characterized here as 
“a socialistic enterprise that proved of inestimable value to the country 
in circumstances of an extraordinary and emergency character but which, 
on the restoration of times normal, rapidly outgrew its usefulness.” 

STATISTICAL PROOF OF CHINA’S DECLINE IN SHIPPING; by Fang Fu-an; the 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, November 9, 1929. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA; a report; the China 
Monthly Trade Report, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., December 1, 1929. 

TariFF AS A MATTER OF INTERNATIONAL CONCERN, THE; editorial com- 
ment by Arthur K. Kuhn; the American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

Tax REFoRM IN CHINA; by Frank Y. C. Yen; the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, Peiping, October, 1929. 

“Tt is the writer’s purpose to suggest a model system of taxation 
which will at once suit the Chinese traditions and incorporate such 
Western methods as are available for such purpose.” 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 
EXTRALITY ON THE WANE?—editorial; China Tomorrow, Peiping, Septem- 
ber 20, 1929. 

“At the junction of Range and North Szechuan Roads the Shanghai 
Municipal Council has erected a set of iron gates. The very obvious 
inference to be drawn is that the city fathers fear for the security of the 
settlement. Further, that they have no intention whatever of relinquish- 
ing their ‘rights’ and their autonomy. 

“These gates erected by the Municipal Council are a downright 
insult to the Chinese people. The Council must learn to realize that no 
self-respecting people can continue to suffer the indignities that the 
Chinese have been subjected to without rising and striking back. For 
iron gates are not always strong enough to withstand the resentment they 
arouse.” 

EXTRATERRITORIAL ISSUE IN CHINA, THE; by E. M. Gull; the Nineteenth 
Century, London, October, 1929. 

This article is an effort to clarify some of the more obscure issues 
which dictated the “temperate, lucid and convincing” British Note of 
September 5 last on this subject. It seeks to explain certain “popular 
misconceptions,” so-called, which divide the public mind on the question 
of the Note’s justification. 

How THE ABOLITION OF ExtTrALitry May Be Accomp LisHeD; by the 
Editor; the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

Mexico’s ABOLITION OF EXTRALITY; a document; the Week in China, 
Peiping, December 28, 1929. 

The text of the notes exchanged between the Chinese and Mexican 
governments since the expiration of the Sino-Mexican treaty of 1889, 
in 1928. 

MIssIoNaRyY’s VIEW ON ExtTrRALity, A; by Rev. J. Frank Bucher; the China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, November 30, 1929. 

Repty To Lorp HattsHamM, A; by Chung Chi-tai; the China Weekly Review, 
Shanghai, December 7, 1929. 
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Some notes on Britain and extrality by a writer who believes that 
Lord Hailsham’s pronouncements on that subject betray him “as a 
stranger to this country and as one who is rather too badly informed to 
speak on things Chinese.” 

Wuat's Goinc To Happen Aspout Extracity?—editorial; the China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, December 7, 1929. 

“In case the negotiations between China and the Powers on the 
extrality issue may be started in earnest before the end of the year there 
is a possibility that China may not proceed with the announced intention 
of abrogating the extrality clauses in the treaties by unilateral action. 
But in case the Powers continue to procrastinate, then there will be no 
other course for the Chinese Government than to proceed along the 
announced lines, the reason for this being that public opinion on this 
question has been so aroused that it would be difficult for any Chinese 
Government to resist and still continue in office.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AMERICAN OccuPATION OF Haiti, THE; by Dantes Bellegarde; Oppor- 
tunity, New York, January, 1930. 

An analysis of the moral and economic effects of this occupation, 
by a distinguished Haitian scholar, formerly a delegate to the League of 
Nations assembly. An editor’s note describes it as representing the point 
of view of Haiti’s cultured class. The article is translated by J. A. 
Rogers. 

AMERICAN OccuPaATION oF Haiti, THE; by Raymond Leslie Buell; Jn- 
formation Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, December 12, 
1929. 

A special number. 

AUSTRALIA’S TREATY RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS; by Professor H. K. Bailey, 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, London, 
November, 1929. 

The article treats of Australia’s position within the Empire, her com- 
mercial and political relations and the consequences of her membership 
in the League of Nations and the International Labour Organization. 
The author is Professor at the University of Melbourne. 

CHINESE DEMAND FULL RIGHTs IN AUSTRALIA; by an Australian Chinese ; 
the North-China Herald, Shanghai, November 30, 1929. 

A criticism of the Australian policy towards Chinese. The Chinese 
consul-general at Canberra has requested citizen’s rights for Chinese 
nationals in Australia, modifications of restrictions on residents and trade, 
and permission for Chinese settlement in the “waste” Northern Territory. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN Mexico: THE AMERICAN MepiaATIon; by Walter 
Lippmann; Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1930. 

An analysis of the church-state controversy in Mexico from the date 
of the new constitutional provisions of 1917 to the present, by a man 
intimately familiar with the diplomatic history of those years, particularly 
so since the advent in Mexico City of Mr. Morrow, the United States 
ambassador, in 1927. 

ForMER ForeEIGN SETTLEMENTS IN Korea, THE; by Harold J. Noble; the 
American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., Oct., 1929. 
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Morrow Leaves A TRANSFORMED Mexico; by Carleton Beals; the New 
York Times Magazine, New York, January 5, 1930. 

The author, writing from Mexico City, says that in two years as 
American Ambassador Mr. Dwight W. Morrow solved the embarrass- 
ing diplomatic tangle which then existed. 

NANKING GOVERNMENT, THE; by T. A. Bisson; Information Service, For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, October 30, 1929. 

Our Two Frontiers; by Katherine Devereux Blake; the orld Tomorrow, 
New York, December, 1929. 

“Why should the two land borders of the United States be treated 
so differently? Is there any valid reason?... 

“We are on friendly terms now with Mexico. Let us perpetuate 
this friendship by creating a friendly frontier patrolled only by an inter- 
national police force striving to suppress crime in both countries. The 
removal of armies and forts will undoubtedly bring friendship at the 
south just as it did at the north a century ago.” 

PAN-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY, THE; by William T. Stone; Jn- 
formation Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, November 
13, 1929. 

Unitep STATES AND LAaTIN-AMERICAN DictTaTorsHiPs; by Albert Bushnell 
Hart; Current History, New York, January, 1930. 

“A foreign war would be hardly more damaging to the United 
States than a system of accepted responsibility for irresponsible, self- 
designated and despotic dictators in the Latin-American Republics.” 


LABOR IN THE PACIFIC 


BritisH Lasor Party AND Soviet Russia, THE; by Dr. Cortez Ewing; 
American Federationist, Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

A study, for the benefit of American labor readers, of the relations 
between their British confreres and Soviet Russia from 1918 to 1925, 
by a professor at the University of Oklahoma. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orfrice: A Criticism; by Matthew Woll; Cur- 
rent History, New York, January, 1930. 

The vice-president of the American Federation of Labor discusses 
this new experiment in procuring social justice under international 
sanction and arrives at the decision that it is a weak piece of machinery 
inadequately constructed for a well-nigh impossible task, and one from 
which no real help can be expected (from the point of view of Labor) 
unless its present functions, tendencies and policies are radically altered. 

Lasor Across THE PaciFic; by Eugene Staley; American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

An interesting review, country by country, of the conditions and 
problems that laborers are facing on the Oriental side of the Pacific 
Ocean; supported by periodical source references and concluding with an 
interesting suggestive bibliography. Prepared by a member of the faculty 
of the University of Nebraska and appearing under the magazine section 
heading ‘Books for Workers.” 

LABOUR LEGISLATION OF KUOMINTANG GOVERNMENT; by “P. B.”; Eastern 
and Colonial, Bulletin of the R.I.L.U. published in Moscow, Novem- 
ber, 1929. 
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NATIONAL Necro Lasor CONFERENCE; editorial; American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

Pan-PaciFic TRADE UNION CONFERENCE, THE; by Hayama; Eastern and 
Colonial, Bulletin of the R.I.L.U. published in Moscow, November, 
1929, 

Pan-Paciric TRADE UNION CONFERENCE, THE; reports of the meeting at 
Vladivostok, contained in the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, Australia, 
December 2, 1929. 

SoME LEGAL QUESTIONS RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVEN- 
TIONS; by Ernest Mahaim; I/nternational Labour Review, London De- 


cember, 1929. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AS A CAUSE OF FAMILY DEPENDENCY; by Wilhelmina 
Luten; Monthly Labor Review, Washington, December, 1929. 


MANCHURIA 


CuHina’s Case IN THE SINo-RussIAN CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 
Dispute; by C. Kuangson Young; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 
December, 1929. 

“The necessity of self-defense and preservation is what prompted 
China’s action towards the Russian employees of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. By repeated and deliberate violations of the following treaty 
engagement, Soviet Russia threatened the social and political systems of 
this country.” 

CHINESE EASTERN RAiLway UNper Tsarist RULE; unsigned; the 4 meri- 
can Economic Review, Cambridge, Mass., December, 1929. 

“To understand the contention of China in her assertion of rights 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway and her recent acts in recovering the 
joint control over the railway it is necessary to review a chapter in the 
modern history of China and Russia.” 

A resumé of the steps by which Russian administration over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway land grants became first civil and then mili- 
tary; the operation of Russian courts and schools in this area; special 
privileges, navigation rights and claims; mining, timber and land 
concessions. 


CLIMAX TO THE MANCHURIAN AFFAIR, THE; editorial; the China Critic, 
Shanghai, December 5, 1929. 

“With the Sino-Russian dispute as an object lesson, the world may 
well start revising the Kellogg Anti-War Pact before its first anniversary, 
useless unless accompanied by methods to deal effectively with similar 
controversies. 

“The Chinese are convinced of its futility, as they were convinced 
of the futility of the League of Nations to deal with the Tsinan Incident 
when it was appealed to last year. . . .” 

Ear_y CHINESE COLONIZATION IN MANCHURIA; by Quentin Pan; the 
China Critic, Shanghai, November 7, 1929. 

JAPANESE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN MANCHURIA; by W. H. 
Wang; the Chinese Economic Review, Shanghai, December, 1929. 

A comprehensive survey of Japanese bean, flour, soda-ash, distilling, 
silk, tobacco and other industries in Manchuria. 
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Kirin-CHANGCHUN AND KirRin-TUNGHUA RAILWAys AND THEIR Eco 
NOMIC IMPORTANCE FOR MANCHURIA; by L. I. Luibimoft; Manchuria 
Monitor, Harbin, No. 10, 1929. 

“The Kirin-Tunghua Railway is attracting attention not only in 
respect of its colonization and economic importance. ‘There exists a plan 
of extending it to the Korean frontier, where it will be connected with 
the system of Korean railways. One may expect that the execution of 
this plan will introduce considerable modifications into the present 
transport situation in Manchuria and give a new direction to the 
routing of the country’s freight currents.” 

MANCHURIA AT THE Kyoto CONFERENCE; by George Bronson Rea; the 
Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, November, 1929. 

A long article based on Mr. Matsuoka’s presentations at the Kyoto 
conference. 

MANCHURIA IN THE Kyoto CONFERENCE; by Shuhsi Hsu; the Week in 
China, Peiping, November 23, 1929. 

MANCHURIAN RAILWAY SETTLEMENT; by T. B. A.; News Bulletin, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, December 27, 1929. 

New Proroco, oF CHINA AND RussIA, THE; a document; the Week in 
China, Peiping, December 28, 1929. 

The text of the “Protocol of Khabarovsk” signed at the border 
city of Manchuria, on December 22 last, by Mr. Simanovsky for Russia 
and Mr. Tsai Yun-sheng for China; translated by the Tass agency. 

Peace Comes TO MANCHURIA; resumé; the Literary Digest, New York, 
January 4, 1930. 

“The ‘unofficial war’ between Russia and China has been brought 
to an official end.” 

PRoBLEM OF MANCHURIA, THE; by Shingoro Takaishi, Editorial Director 
Osaka Mainichi; the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, November 23, 
1929. 

REVIEW OF EcoNoMIC CONDITIONS OF AREAS IN THE Upper REACHES OF 
THE SUNGARI River; by A. E. Gerasimoff ; Manchuria Monitor, Har- 
bin, Nov. 10, 1929. 

A tentative estimate of resources in the production of the home 
industries of this region of Manchuria. 

Russo-CuINEsE ConFiict, THE; by “G”; the New Orient, Berlin, August- 
September, 1929. 

A review of the Manchurian railway troubles between China and 
Russia, with an historical background presumably written by one of the 
editors, Herr D. Ghambaschidse. 

Sven Hepin’s Expepirion Intro Monco.ia; by “K”; the New Orient, 
Berlin, August-September, 1929. 

An interview with Dr. Hedin while in Stockholm last autumn, 
concerning a scientific expedition which by co-operation with the Chinese 
government, as regards both personnel and regulations, has met with no 
obstacles during its three-year duration in the fastnesses of inner 
Mongolia. 

SOLUTION OF THE CHINESE EASTERN Raitway Conrtict, A; by C. C. 
Wang; Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1930. 

An analysis of the practical operation of the system of “parity” on 
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the Chinese Eastern Railway (as established by the agreements of 1920 
and 1924), leading up to the proposal that: “1, the ghost of the Tsarist 
contract and Statutes of 1896 should be driven out of the body of the 
1924 agreements by the immediate adoption of some clear and definite 
regulations governing the functions and working of the Board of Directors 
and the important executive officers of the railway; 2, a standing rule 
should be adopted for settling all disagreements between the two sides 
by arbitration; and 3, a railway expert of some neutral country should 
be selected by the board of directors as General Manager of the railway.”’ 
By the Director of the Chinese Eastern Railway from 1921 to 1924. 

WitH THE Rep Army To Mancuuria; by Corrado Tedeschi; the Living 
Age, New York, December 15, 1929. 

An interesting picture of a Red Army group on its way into Man- 
churia, by an Italian journalist under Soviet protection. The narrative 
is enlivened but not made more accurate by such generalized phrases as 
“battling the little yellow cohorts of the corrupt Nanking generals ;” 
“the only force with which young Russia can conquer timid, decrepit 
Asia;” “China, the dustiest country in the world,” etc. 


NATIVE PEOPLES 


BapogrJs IN SouTH-BANTAM (JAvA), THE; by Dr. B. von Tricht; /nter- 
Ocean, Batavia, September, 1929. 

An article dealing with the strange customs and the forbidden 
shrines of the jungle people of the South Bantam hills in Java—sur- 
vivors of an old Sudanese kingdom. It is a record of an attempted 
scientific expedition among these people, made as a lecture before the 
Pacific Science Congress recently held in Batavia. Plentifully illustrated 
with photographs. 

BurMA: AN UNDEVELOPED Monsoon Country; by L. Dudley Stamp; 
Geographical Review, New York, January, 1930. 

The author, connected with the University of London, writes of 
the geography and resources of Burma—‘an anomaly.” ‘Geographically 
an integral part of Indo-China, politically it is one of the major provinces 
in British India.” He regards the Burmans as racially distinct from the 
Indians and therefore says that “Burma, a happy land of happy people, 
desires to be freed from the troubled politics of India and to develop along 
her own lines.” 

CoLONIAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF FRANCE IN THE PACIFIC, THE; a review; 
Le Monde Colonial, Paris, December, 1929. 

A comprehensive survey of the country, population, industries and 
government of French colonies in the islands of the South Pacific, in the 
“New Caledonia” and the ‘““New Hebrides” groups. 

DutcH RULE IN THE East INpiEs; by M. W. F. Treub; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, January, 1930. 

This article deals largely with the economic sanctions—indeed 
imperatives—for the famous penal clause in the contract labor code of the 
Dutch East Indies. The author is a strong apologist for the principle of 
colonization and having established to his own satisfaction the soundness 
of the economic basis of colonial jurisdiction, his effort is to demonstrate 
that colonization can be justified on the plane of moral profit to the 
subject race, as well. Going on to the question of relinquishing sov- 
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ereignty he says: “If it is a crime against humanity to hold a people in 
dependence when it has attained the ability to govern itself, it is no less 
a crime to leave a people that has been accustomed to the rule of a more 
advanced nation to its own devices before it is really prepared for selt- 
government.” Mr. W. F. Treub was formerly Minister of Finance of 
Holland, and at another time Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. 

INDIA AND 1930; anonymous; the Round Table, a quarterly review of the 
Politics of the British Commonwealth, London, December, 1929. 

Has dyarchy failed? The working of the central government; 
India’s expectations; the future possibilities. 

INDIAN Prisons; by J. Chinna Dural; Journal of Comparative Legislation 
and International Law, London, November, 1929. 

PaciFic AND ITs CoLonigs, THE; by Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
December 7, 1929. 

A review of the Sino-Russian conflict in Manchuria (termed “the 
Russian victory”) with references to the discussion of Japan and Man- 
churia at Kyoto; a comparison of Singapore and the Philippines; an 
extended account of conditions in Indo-China. 

PROTECTION OF NATIVE RAcEs; a report; sixth circular of the International 
Office for the Protection of Native Races, Geneva, September, 1929. 
REPORT OF THE INDO-PaciFic Woritp; by K. Haushofer; Geo Politik, 

Berlin, November, 1929. 
White Justice Breaks Down; by M. M. Bennett; Stead’s Review, Mel- 
bourne, November 1, 1929. 

“In the Northern Territory 1,500 aboriginals are regularly cared 
for in the missions, and another 1,500 are occasional recipients of charity. 
About 2,500 are employed on the cattle stations, and the rest are living 
under their tribal organisations, where these have not been broken up. In 
his report to the Federal Government, Mr. Bleakley, Chief Protector of 
Aboriginals in Queensland, observes: ‘One fact is universally admitted: 
the pastoral industry of the territories is absolutely dependent on the 
blacks for field and domestic labour. If they were removed most of the 
holdings, and especially the smaller ones, would have to be abandoned.’ 

“He goes on to regret that, ‘although recognising their absolute 
dependence on the native, no attempt has been made by the people of 
these holdings to educate him. It seems to be the conveniently accepted 
notion that he is beyond redemption . . . so there is no encouragement 
for ambition . . . and the blackfellow has a hopeless outlook.’ ” 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


CAPACITY OF AUSTRALIA FOR IMMIGRATION; by J. W. Gregory; the Con- 
temporary Review, London, October, 1929. 

A consideration of Britain’s policy of emigration to the Dominions 
and a development of the thesis that “owing to insuperable natural 
disabilities Australia cannot continue to absorb any considerable number 
of immigrants and that the expectation that Australia could accommo- 
date in comfort 100,000 people is based on a fantastic over-estimate.” 
“The Peopling of Australia,” the symposium produced by the Australian 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1929, is largely used as 
reference. 
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History OF PopULATION AND SETTLEMENT IN Eurasia, THE; by Abbott 
Payson Usher; Geographical Review, New York, January, 1930. 

The author, Prof. Usher of Harvard University, goes back to the 
times of Augustus in tracing population movements across and along 
that indeterminate “frontier” of Europe and Asia here spoken of as 
Eurasia. There are numerous shaded maps showing various historic 
stages of settlement. 

LAND ProBLEM IN East AsIA AND Its Lessons For Europe, THE; by Dr. 
Karl Haushofer; Geo Politik, Berlin, December, 1929. 

POPULATION PROBLEM IN CHINA, THE; by Richard Wilhelm; Sinica, Frank- 
furt, December, 1929. 

Notes on the recent work by Julius Wolf: ““The New Sex Morality 
and the Birth Problem of Our Day,” as applicable to China. 


PACIFIC COUNTRIES—GENERAL 


AGE oF DocuUMENTATION, THE; editorial; the Japan Chronicle, Kobe, 
December 12, 1929. 

A review of “The Pacific Area: An International Survey,” by Prof. 
G. H. Blakeslee, and published by the World Peace Foundation. 

Air ExPLoRATION OF THE Maya Country; by A. V. Kidder; Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., December, 1929. 

AMERICAN JOURNALSTS’ VISIT TO THE ORIENT, THE; editorial comment 
by James Brown Scott; the American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

AUSTRALIA ; anonymous, the Round Table, a quarterly review of the politics 
of the British Commonwealth, London, December, 1929. 

The tariff report and a federal chronicle. 

AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS; a review; Geographical Review, New York, Jan- 
uary, 1930. 

A generous review of “The Peopling of Australia” and “Studies 
in Australian Affairs,” prepared by the Victoria and New South Wales 
branches of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

CERTAIN NATURALIZATION CASES IN THE UNITED StaTEs, ATTACHMENT 
TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION AS JUDICIALLY CONSTRUED 
IN; by Henry B. Hazard; the American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

CHANG Wins AGAIN; resumé; the Literary Digest, New York, January 4, 
1930. 

“Six victories in one year, the correspondents in China tell us, now 
stand to the credit of the Nanking Nationalist Government, of which 
Chiang Kai-shek is President and military leader.” 

CHILE, A ProcRreEssIvVE NATION; by Irvin S. Cobb; Chile; January, 1930. 

An interesting account of a great’ South American Republic, its 
progress, trade and possibilities. 

Cuina As It Is; by Maurice Larrouy and Dr. L. von Ungren-Sternberg; 
the Living Age, New York, January 1, 1930. 

The views of a French and a German Far Eastern correspondent ; 
the first a study of “Three Picturesque Ports’”—Canton, Macao and 
Hongkong—translated from Le Temps, Paris; the second, “China’s 
Poverty and Potential Wealth,” translated from the Berliner Tageblatt. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAUTICS IN THE Far East; the Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai, October, 1929. 

“An attempt is made in this article to bring the Aeronautical situa- 
tion in the Far East up to date. Developments, however, are so rapid 
that there can be no certainty that all items are included.” 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE, THE; by George Bronson Rea; the Far Eastern 
Review, Shanghai, November, 1929. 

“By classifying itself as one of the main cogs in the wheels of 
Pacific diplomacy and then clamping down the lid on its discussions the 
Institute fairly invites criticism of its program and policies, especially 
when the general opinion of the delegates is that some further machinery 
is urgently required to supplement the existing diplomatic organizations 
and that this might best be accomplished by making the League of 
Nations effective in the Pacific by the creation of some subsidiary 
regional organ of that body. . . .” 

A critical article dealing with the various items on the agenda, 
showing how the conference looked to an outsider at long range. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE, THE; by Malcolm MacDonald; the North-China 
Herald, Shanghai, November 30, 1929. 

Report of a speech at the Shanghai Pan-Pacific Association meeting. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE, THE; special convention number, the Japan Advertiser, 
Tokyo, November 30, 1929. 

This 254-page volume is devoted to the almost simultaneous sessions 
of the World Engineering Congress, the World Power Conference and 
those of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Besides a summarizing article, the section devoted to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations carries an article of editorial comment, a review of 
round table discussions, the Chinese opening statement in full, with 
comment, and material under the following headings: 

The Machine Age; Shotwell’s Plan; Mr. Matsuoka Speaks; Need 
for New Psychology; Dr. Nitobé and International Co-operation; Mr. 
Hsu on Manchuria; American Immigration Laws; Over-Population ; 
The Institute and Research; Philippine Questions; Three Suggested 
Methods for Solving Problems in Manchuria; etc. 

Kyoto CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONS OF THE PaciFic, THE; by George H. 
Blakeslee; Current History, New York, January, 1930. 

The professor of History and International Relations at Clark Uni- 
versity, who has attended three conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, writes from Kyoto concerning the outstanding issues of dis- 
cussion at the 1929 sessions. 

Law AND CUSTOM IN THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION; anonymous; the 
Round Table, a quarterly review of the politics of the British Common- 
wealth, London, December, 1929. 

PHILIPPINE RESEARCH INsTITUTE, THE; by William H. Brown; the 
Philippine Magazine, Manila, November, 1929. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN Mexico, THE; by Charles W. Hackett; Current 
History, New York, January, 1930. 

Mr. Hackett is professor of Latin-American history at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He writes of the recent election in Mexico in. terms of 
earlier elections. 
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REPORT ON THE INDo-PaciFic REGION; by Dr. Karl Haushofer ; Geo-Politik, 
Berlin, December, 1929. 

A very wide glance over a number of interesting situations in both 
India and the North Pacific, including mention of the Kyoto Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

RussiIA AND THE ORIENT; by Nathaniel Peffer; the New Republic, New 
York, January 1, 1930. 

Russia, THE LAND oF LIMITLESS CONTRADICTIONS; a Russian number with 
articles by John Nevin Sayre, Jerome Davis, Anna Rochester, Sherwood 
Eddy and H. C. Engelbrecht; the World Tomorrow, New York, 
January, 1930. 

It opens with this editorial comment: “The World Tomorrow is 
barred from Soviet Russia. Copies are returned at the point of entry. 
Our first mood is one of glee over the intellectual gymnastics this will 
necessitate for the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Fred Marvin, and other 
imaginative Americans who have seen lurking behind our activities the 
sinister hand of Bolshevism.” 

STATUTE Law oF New ZEALAND SPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN, THE; by James Christie; Journal of Comparative Legisla- 
tion and International Law, London, November, 1929. 

A statement showing the general trend of such legislation, encom- 
passing economic rights, domestic relationships, judicial and_ political 
rights. The author is Parliamentary Law Draftsman for New Zealand. 

THIRD SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, THE; by Quentin 
Pan; the China Critic, Shanghai, November 28, 1929. 

Wuo KiL_ep CHANG Tso-LIN?; unsigned special article; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle, Kobe, December 12, 1929. 

A condensed translation of two articles by Count Soyeshima in the 
Diplomatic Review, Tokyo, which dealt in a highly critical manner with 
the conduct of the Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


WAR AND PEACE 


ABOLISH THE BATTLESHIP! by H. N. Brailsford; the New Republic, New 
York, December 25, 1929. 

AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE oF Nations; by H. V. Kaltenborn, John H. 
Clarke, David Jayne Hill and Philip Marshall Brown; Current History, 
New York, January, 1930. 

The tenth anniversary of the founding of the League has been made 
the occasion of a debate in Current History over the perennial question 
of America’s entry. Two writers, H. V. Kaltenborn and Justice Clarke, 
formerly of the United States Supreme bench, contend that in view of 
the changing character of the League America “owes it to herself’ to 
join. David Jayne Hill, ex-ambassador, and Prof. Philip M. Brown of 
the department of International Law at Princeton University, reply that 
the original reasons for America’s non-entry are still valid and that 
“European entanglements” are still dangerous. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND SEA Power; by Sir Valentine Chirol ; 
the Nineteenth Century, London, November, 1929. 

Valentine Chirol, in ‘““An English View,” reviews Anglo-American 
relations and sentiment before and since the Great War, believing that a 
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common language and heritage does not insure peace, for “points of 

contact are also points of friction, and nations, like individuals, may 

get on each other’s nerves because they are both so like and so unlike 
each other.” 

Herbert Elliston, a British journalist familiar both with the Orient 
and with the United States and now stationed in New York, interprets 
the American attitude toward “Freedom of the Seas,’ naval parity, 
neutrality, through significant statements of press and of statesmen 
during the last two decades. 

Archibald Hurd presents the “Naval View,” which is strongly 
critical of what he characterizes as Prime Minister MacDonald’s ‘‘melo- 
dramatic flight across the Atlantic.” He says: “In these circumstances 
the British peoples throughout the world, the children of sea power, are 
expected to hail Mr. MacDonald as a heaven-sent negotiator. It is an 
unexampled situation when a Prime Minister, with no majority in the 
country or in Parliament, can bargain away any part of our sea heritage 
of a thousand years.” 

CANADA AT THE Kyoto CONFERENCE; by Lawrence J. Burpee; the Saturday 
Night, Toronto, December 21, 1929. 

Causes AND Cures oF Civit War IN CHINA, THE; by Wen Ying-peng; 
Current History, New York, January, 1930. 

The president of the Chinese Society for the Advancement of 
International Law and Relations explains China’s continued military 
unsettlement in terms of the slowness with which the new idea of 
government permeates the vast population, the physical difficulties of 
communication and transportation, the tenacity of the militarists’ will- 
to-power, and the influence of foreign powers. 

CHINA A Wor_p Prosiem; by C. K. Webster; the North-China Herald, 
Shanghai, December 14, 1929. 

A discussion of China and the League of Nations. 

CREATING INTERNATIONAL MINDEDNESS IN Our CoL.eces; by T. Ham- 
mond Smith; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, December, 1929. 

“When the young men and women of this nation can intermingle 
socially with the young men and women of other nations, on a plane 
built upon friendship, understanding and consideration for each other’s 
customs and problems, then and only then can we hope for an interna- 
tional peace.” 

ELECTION OF CANADA TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CoUNCIL IN 1927, THE: 
by Frederick H. Soward; the American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

Five-Power CONFERENCE, THE; by George Glasgow; in the “Foreign 
Affairs” section of the Contemporary Review, London, December, 1929. 

“Both the United States and Great Britain spend more than £100 
a minute on their navies,” he says in introducing the subject of the 
five-power conference on naval reduction. There are descriptions of the 
expected policy of each of the five nations involved. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS; by Chandler P. Anderson; the American Journal of 
International Law, Washington, D. C., October, 1929. 

Tue Leacue: A TEN-YEAR RECcorD; by Sir Philip Gibbs; the New York 

Times Magazine, New York, January 5, 1930. 
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This well-known author writes of the work of this first Parliament 
of Nations which in ten years has survived hostility and ridicule to grow 
into “a vital power for world peace.” 

LoNDON CONFERENCE, THE; anonymous; the Round Table, a quarterly 
review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth, London, December, 
1929. 

Anglo-American Naval Negotiations; those with other powers ; prob- 
lems before the conference; European peace; Europe and America; free- 
dom of the seas; what outcome? 

MAKING THE Wor_p SaFE; special unsigned article; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle, Kobe, November 28, 1929. 

News report of addresses at Nagoya by Professors Toynbee and 
Shotwell on the Machine Age and Peace. 

New Parriotism Is Peace, THE; by Dorothy Thompson; the Pictorial 
Review, New York, for December, 1929, and January, 1930. 

This world traveller and war correspondent discusses the forces 
now hindering the realization of the world’s “great dream.” Now that 
“war has become a greater menace than any enemy,” can women, through 
helping to mold a new psychology of patriotism, do their share to prevent 
its recurrence? A provocative article. 

PACTE DE PARIS ET LE PROBLEME DU DESARMEMENT, LE; by Nicholas 
Politis; L’Esprit International, Paris, October, 1929. 

Published at Paris by the European center of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for International Peace. 

PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JusTICE; by Vera Micheles; Jn- 
formation Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, December 25, 
1929. 

A summary of the position of the United States with relation to 
the World Court, dating from the Senate reservations of 1926 through 
the several conferences, drafting of the Protocol, the “Root Formula,” 
and the final signature; together with a section on the organization and 
record of the Court. 

PouiticAL REAsoNS MAKING UNDESIRABLE AN INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENT AS TO FREEDOM OF THE SEAS; by William Ledyard Rodgers; the 
American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., October, 
1929. 

TEN YEARS OF THE LEAGUE; by Eduard Benes; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
January, 1930. 

Unity In THE Pactiric; by Kenneth Scott Latourette; World Unity, New 
York, November, 1929. 

Way Cura Ficuts; by Louis Fischer; the Nation, New York, December 
li, 1929. 

A pessimistic view of the “settled” condition of “unified China.” 
The author makes the statement, in support of his pessimism regarding 
unity, that “China is really a continent divided into countries each 
gravitating in a different direction and generally toward a center ruled 
by a foreign Power. This is the secret of her lack of cohesion.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE FourtH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

Looking toward the next conference to be held in China two years hence, 
the Central Secretariat before the end of the year 1929 circularized the Kyoto 
conference members requesting their individual suggestions for the 1931 
agenda in the light of the discussions just held. National Councils were 
asked to call group meetings at an early date in order to send in their first 
official requests for topics to be considered in formulating the program. 

STAFF MoveMENTS 

Miss Isabelle Clark, librarian at headquarters, following the completion 
of her contract with the Institute, has returned to resume her position as 
Librarian of Grinnell College, Iowa. The duties of librarian have been 
assumed by Mr. Holland, assistant in the research department. 

Dr. J. B. Condliffe, research secretary, left headquarters on January 25 
for Chicago to arrange with the University of Chicago Press for the forth- 
coming volume of Problems of the Pacific, 1929, the proceedings of the Kyoto 
conference which he has edited and compiled. While in America he will 
confer with the International Research Chairman, Charles P. Howland, in 
New York. 

Mr. C. F. Loomis has been assigned to assist the American National 
Council for the greater portion of 1930. Mr. Loomis sailed from Honolulu 
on January 31st and may be addressed at 129 East 52d Street, New York. 
During his absence from headquarters official communications relating to the 
conference department should be addressed to the General Secretary. 


Group AcTIVITIES 

Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, director of the Bishop Museum, was elected 
president of the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations at its 
annual meeting on January 16. He succeeds Dr. A. L. Dean, former presi- 
dent of the University of Hawaii, who is made vice-president. Lloyd R. 
Killam was reelected secretary and treasurer, and Dr. Fred Lam and 
Dr. T. Harada chosen as additional members of the executive committee. 
Plans of an extended research program were outlined by Dr. Romanzo Adams, 
chairman of the research committee. As the subject of the Pacific islands and 
their governmental status will probably be one of the main subjects at the 
next conference, this topic will be studied by the committee. 


RESEARCH Procress Nores 

Professor J. Lossing Buck of the University of Nanking, who is directing 
the survey of land utilization in China as a part of the Institute’s research 
program, spent January 16 and 17 in Honolulu in conference with the 
Research Secretary, Dr. J. B. Condliffe. Dr. Buck has been for six months 
in America, making preliminary plans and securing cooperation for the task 
ahead. Returning to China with him is Prof. Charles F. Shaw, soil technolo- 
gist of the University of California. It is probable that statistical specialists 
from other institutions may join him later at Nanking. The actual work of 
gathering data was in progress in China before Prof. Buck left there. 
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